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Grammatical Study of our own 
= Language, is at preſent thought 
ſo eſſential a Part of Education, that, it 
; 18 preſumed, very little Apology can be 
1 requiſite for attempting to render that 
Study leſs difficult to Children, 


The following Pages are not offered 
as entirely new; the greateſt Part is ſe- 
lected from the Works of our beſt Grams 
marians. The Author is, however, con- 
— vinced, from Obſervation, that moſt of 
; the Grammars, which have hitherto: ap- 

1 peared, are either too abſtruſe, and much 
1 above the Comprehenſion of Children, 
d E 


vi PREFACE. 


or, on the contrary, too conciſe to © en- 
ec able them to judge of every Phraſe and 
Form of Conſtruction, whether it be 
te right or not, which (as Bp. Lowth 
&« obſerves) is the principal Deſign of a 
« Grammer.” To obviate the Difficulties 
the Author herſelf has met with, ſhe 
has drawn up this Engliſh Accidence, 
(wherein the Rules of Grammar are laid 
down, and illuſtrated by Examples) the 
Perſpicuity and Simplicity of which, ſhe 
flatters herſelf, may render it of Uſe, Par- 
vicularly 4 in Schools. a 


There are ſo many Spelling Books and 
Dictionaries extant, that it did not ſeem 
neceſſary to add any particular Remarks 
on Orthography, and Profody ; indeed, 
very few poſitive Rules can be given, 
either for Spelling, or Pronunciation : 
The former will be learned in the beſt 
Manner by verbal Inſtruction and Prac- 
rice; the latter, by an Attention to the 
beſt Readers. 

* Beſides, 


of Parſing from the Beginning, — The 


— | 


PREFACE. wit 


Beſides, the Intent of this little Book, 
is only to point out the Properties of the 
ſeveral Parts of Speech, and their De- 
pendence' on each other, fo as to enable 
the learner to parſe an Exercife ; which 
will, perhaps, be found the eaſieſt and 
moſt effectual Method of teaching: For, 
when Children are thus accuſtomed to 
name readily the Part of Speech of 
every Word, and the Nominative Cafe 
to every Verb, they more perfectly com- 
prehend and remember thoſe Rules, 
which, when only learned by rote, make 
but a ſlight Impreſſion on the Memory, 
and are, probably, ſeldom well under- 


ſtood by them. 


Some Remarks on Syntax are inſerted 
at the End of each Chapter to which 
they refer —A Rule is likewife added, 
to know how to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
Parts of Speech, to the Explanation of 
them, in order to facilitate the Exerciſe 
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into bad Engliſn, in order to exerciſe the 

Memory and Jodgmentiof the Learner, 
with : Figures referting to the Pages 
Where the Rule arid: an Example of the 
Tight, Conſtruction may be found and 
{ome Maxims and Reflections for: the 
Purpoſe _ Exerciſes in Parſing and El- 
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What is the differente between Grammar in ge 
feral; and HE Foplit' Grammar: 
Grammar in general, or univerſal Grammar, ex- 
. the principles which are c common to al OY 
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i Ebpliſh Grammar, applies thoſe" common prig- 
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2 Of Etymology... 


or ETYMOLOGY. 


OW 3 


Engliſn language ? 
There are in Engliſh ten ſorts of words; or, as 


they are commonly called, Parts of Speech. 


1. The Ax rTIcIE, which is placed before Sub- 


ftantives, to point them out, and to ſhew how far 


their fignification. extends.—There are two, the 


words 4 or an, and the. 
2. The SussTANTIVE, or Noun, which is the 
name of any thing that exiſts, or of which we have 


any notion; ſo that whatever can be heard—ſeen 


ſmelt - taſted felt underſtood or made the 
ſubject of diſcourſe, is a Subſtantive, or Noun. 
You may know a Subſtantive by prefixing an 


Article, or the words—ſpeak of to any word con- 


cerning which you are in doubt: If the phraſe make 
ſenſe, the word is a Subſtantive ; as, 4 book, the ſun, 
as apple; or 1 ſpeak of goodneſi—f bappingſi. 

3. The Pxoxoun, which is uſed inſtead of a 
Noun. or Subſtantive, in order to avoid the too fre- 


ent repetition of the ſame word; as, 7 for my 


name; be, inſtead of a repetition of her name. 
4. The ApjzcT1ve, which is added to the Sub- 


| £ RKantive to expreſs the quality form - number r 
any” other property belonging to it; as, prey 


You. 


— 
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| You may n if a word be a Adjective by ad- 
ding thing to it; as, à good thing; or any known 
Subſtantive, as, 4 guad cale, a large apple; or by 
aſking the queſtion what ? by which you will diſ- 
tinguiſh its Subſtantive likewiſe; as, Seda what ? 
Good chilg, 

e VERB is 2 A word whereby ſomething i is 
reaſoned as exiſting ; as, I am; acting; as, I do, 
4 play, I cat, I read; or being ad upon 3 as, J 
an taught. 

You may know a Verb by pref xing to, to the 
word concerning which you are enquiring; as, teach, 
to teach ; learn, to learn. Or, whatever word makes 
a compleat ſentence with a Noun or Pronoun is a 
Verb; as, the bird fongs, ſbe laughs. 

6. The PaRTIeir IE, which is derived from a 
Verb, and partakes of the nature both of the Verb 
and the Adjective ; as for example: Learned is 2 
Participle when joined to an Auxiliary or helping 
Verb; as, 1 have learned my leſſon ; but when it is 
uſed without any relation to 9 as a learned man, 
it is an AdjeFave, . 

7. The Apvzzs,, which may be joined to 2 
Verb; as, He read; well; or to an Adjective; as, a 
truly good man; or to a Participle ; as, She is ſecretly 
plotting: and ſometimes to another Adverb, to ex- 
preſs the quality or circumſtance of it; as, He 
writes very correftly. 

Adverbs generally. end in +; 2s, mercifully, | 
fooliſhly ; and anſwer to the queſtigs How ? How 
much ? When # Where. 
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8. The Prxrrostriox, put before Nouns and 


Pronouns chiefly, to connect them with other words, 


and to ſhew their relation to thoſe words. 

Lou may know a Prepoſition, becauſe it admits 
of a perſonal Pronoun in the Objective Caſe, or a 
Subſtantive to follow it; as for example; With 
me; Beneath them ; ſhe went From London, » through 
Greenwich, zo Blackheath.” . 

9. The ConjuncT1on, that joins words and 
ſentences together, as Charlotte and Louiſa play 


together.“ Naria, Ltitia, and Caroline — 
Which may be teſolved into three Sentences; 
"Maria runs, Lætitia runs, and Caroline runs. 


10. The IN TERIECTIOoN, that expreſſes ſome 


paſſion of the mind; as, Alas! Oh! &c. It 1s 


 whially followed by a er! o een 


© #7 een 2 517 Exam Ps. 
: Tux an Article. . 
Wor är an Adjective. ; 
mur A Subſtantive. 
Tir us, a a Subſtantive. © 
52 RECOLLECTING 14>: 
. an Adverb. #1 
nn, 2 Prepoſition. 
© © SUPPER, a Subſtantive. 

1 " THAT a Conjunction. 2 
pon 2 Prepofition. : 
THAT 2 Pronoun. | 

© DAY A Subſtantive. 


jk  _ & Pronoun. 
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HAD .- a Verb. YR” 
MOT |» an Adverb. | hs 
DONE a Verb. e 
ANY BODY a Subſtantive. | 
* A an Article. 
775 2 KINDNESS; a Subſtantive, 
+ © Aras! an Interjection. 
"i MY a Pronoun. 
nd 1 FRIENDS, a Subſtantive. 
ay 8 SAID 4 Verb. 
n; 44 HE, | a. Pronoun.. 
| I a Pronoun. 
HAYE a Verb. 
ne LOST | a Participle, 1 
is 41 1 an Article. 


_ a Subſtantive, 


Again, | | \ 
ſub. c. ſub. pe adj ſubs ;. 
Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe ; 
verb. adu. fro. ſub. adv. adj. art. ſub, verb. 
Act well your. part, there all the honour lies. 


J 


Or ARTICLES: 


HAT is an Article ? 

An Article is a word prefixed to a Sub- 
| ſtantive, to limit or determine i its ſignification, | 
W 33 Hoy 


1 
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How many Articles are there in the Engliſh lan- 


guage ? 

Two; a or an, and the. 3 

What is the uſe of the Article a or an ? 

The indefinite Article à or an ſerves to point out 
ene ſingle perſon, or thing, as à girl, a uſeful book. 
It is called the indefinite Article, becauſe it does not 
determine what particular perſon or thing is meant; 
as a child, ſignifies any child whatſoever ; a book, 
auy ſort of book. A or ar is placed only before 
Subſtantives of the ſingular number. 


Is there any exception to this Rule ? 

There is a remarkable exception to this Rule, in 
the uſe of the Adjectives few and many; which, 
though joined with plural Subſtantives, yet admit of 
the fingular Article a; as a few cherries, a greas 
many apples, a thouſand. 

When is the Article à uſed ? | . 
The Article à is uſed before Subſtantives begin- 
ning with a conſonant; as, à glove, a book. 

When is the Article an uſed ? 

The Article az is uſed before Subſtantives begin- 


ning with a Vowel ; as, an apron, an urn, an inge- 


nious man. Or with h mute ; as, an hour. | 


What i is the uſe of the Article the ? 
The deſinite or demonſtrative Article the deter- 
mines what particular perſon or ching is meant; as, 
That is THE perſon of whom I ſpake. This is THE 
book wwhich I intend to lend to you. Hence it is called 

the definite, or demonſtrative Article. 
Is 


lan- 


Of Articles. 7 


Is the Article the uſed before Subſtantives of the 
plural, or of the ſingular number? 

The Article the is ſet before Subſtantives both of 
the ſingular and plural number, becauſe we can 


ſpeak determinately, as well of many as of one par- 


ticular perſon or thing; as for example, THE child, 


ru children. Tas book, THE books which 1 bought. 


Are no Subſtantives uſed without Articles ? 

Yes: Subſtantives proper, or proper names ; as 
Alexander, London, &c. and abſtract names; as wir- 
tue, vice, geod- nature, beauty. 

Though the Articles are ſometimes joined to 


proper names by way of diſtinction or eminence; 


as, He is A Titus, that is, a perſon as worthy as Titus. 
Tue Howards, that is, the family of the Howards; 
or, He is AN Alexander, that is, a man as brave as 
Alexander; Taz Cæſars, that is, the Roman em- 


i perors of the name of Cæſar. 


And alſo when ſome Subſtantive is underſtood, as 
THE Thames, that 1 is, the river Thames. 


Are the Articles ever uſed before any other of 


the parts of ſpeech ? 


The Article may be placed before the Adjective, 
when it precedes its Subſtantive; as, Ax excellent 


book; THE better day the better deed. 


And the definite Article the is ſometimes ſet be- 
fore Adverbs in the comparative, or ſuperlative de- 


gree; as, Tas ſooner, THE later; Tas oftener I 
>. e e THE more 1 admire them; S 
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is THE moſt happy girl I know, and ] believe lauf 
that ſhe is THE beſt. 


Are there not ſome Subſtantives which never 


admit the Article? 

Yes: words taken in the largeſt and moſt un- 
limited ſenſe; as, man 7% a rational creature, that 
is, all men without exception. The * Audy of 
mankind is MAN, | 


Or SUBSTANTIVES. 


A117 HAT is a Subſtantive? - \ 

A Subſtantive, or Noun, is the name of 
any thing that exiſts, or of which we have any no- 
tion; ſo that whatever can be heard, ſeen, ſmelt, 


taſted, felt, underſtood, or made the Oe of G | 


__-courſe, is a Subſtantive. 

How many kinds of Subſtantives are there * 
Two; proper, and common. 1 
What is a Subſtantive proper ? 


A Subſtantive proper is the name of any os. | 


cular perſon, as John; of a river, as the Ti bames ; 
or of a city, as London. 
What is a Subſtantive common? 
A Subſtantive-common is the name of things in 
general, as a tree, a hou/e. 
Are there any other kind of Subſtantives? 
Ves: Nouns or Names may be farther ſubdivided 


iato Collective, or Names of Multitude ; as, 10- 
cieties, 


Of Subſtantives. 9 


cieties, communities, &c. £x.—the people, an army, 
the clergy. Abſtract; which belong to qualities, 
paſſions, &c. Ex. wiſdom, prudence, envy, emula- 
2ion. Derivatives; which proceed from the pro- 
per, as from City, Citizen; Rome, Roman ; Art, 
Arti. Verbal; derived from Verbs, as from 10 
dance, Dancing; to walk, Walking. | 


Or NUMBER. 


What is Number? 

It is the diſtinction of one from many. 

How many numbers are there? 

Two; the fingular, and the plural. 

How is the ſingular number known? 

It ſpeaketh but of one, as an apple. 

How is the plural number known? 

It ſpeaketh of more than one, as apples. 

How is the plural number formed ?. - _ 

The plural number is uſually formed by ui s 
to the ſingular; as, apple, apples; book, A. 


Are there many exceptions ? 
Yes: If the Singular end in 5, x, 42 0. the 
Plural is formed by adding es. | 
TR ExAmMuPLES - | 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Miſs," Miſes, Bax, Boxes. - 


Peach, Peaches, Bruſh; Bren. 


Does adding the letter +, Arg ts the number of 


ſyllables ? 
«ix A K 7 B 5 Net 


10 Of Subſtantives. 
Not in general; but it does in words which end 


in ce, ge, /e, and ze. 
EXAMPLES. 


Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Pri- ca. Purſe, Pur-ſes. 
, Cages. Prize, Pri-zes. 


If a Subſtantive in the ſingular number end in , 
or fe; how do you form the plural ? 


By changing the /, or e, into ves. 
 ExXAMPLES. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Calf, Calves. Life, Lives. 


Half, Halves, Loaf, Loa ver. 


Nai, Knives. Wife, Wives. 
and faff, which in the Plural is faves. 
Are there any exceptions ? 
Yes, the following, viz. I 
Chief, Grief. Miſchief. Roof. 
Cl. Handkerchief. Proof. Ruff. 
Cuff © Hoof. Puff. _ Stuff. 
Drwoarf. Muff. 


which take 2, to make the Plural. 
How do Subſtantives ending in y, with a Conſo- 


nant before it, form their Plurals? | 1 


By changing the y into i. 

| EXJAuT LIS. 
Sing. . Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Ladyy Lain. Cherry, Cherries. 
e 


er ren to make their Plurals 2 


30691 . 4 Exa XN 
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| ETA UT IAS. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Child, Children, Ox, Oxen. 
Brother, Brothers, or Brethren. 


but H&rethren is ſeldom uſed, except in books of 


divinity, or in a burleſque ſenſe. 


Man, and all its compounds, form their Plural, 
by changing the à into e; as, 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Man, 1 Vonan, Women. 
Footman, Footmen. Stateſman, State/men. 
Some words taken from foreign — retain 


their original Plurals; as, 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Cherub,, Cberubim. Seraph. Seraphim. 
Beau, Beaux. Phenomenon, Pheanomena.. 
Erratum, Errata. Radius, Radii. 


and many others. 


Are not the Plurals of ſome Subſtantives irre- 


Yes, the following, viz. 
Sing. Plur. sing. © Plur.. 
Die, Dice. . Micr. 
Foot, Feet. Penny, Pence. 


Gooſe, . Geeſe. Tooth, Teeth. 


Dice is uſed as the Plural by gameſters ; a Die, uſed: 
by coiners, takes the regular Plural Dies, 


Have all Subſtantives a ſingular and. * 
number? 


- 
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No: ſome words have no Singular; as, 

Abe, FEmtrails, © Sciffars, T hanks,. 
Bellows, Lungs, Sheers,, Tongs, 
Bowels, News, Snuffers, Wages, &c. 

Others have no plural number, as the-proper names 
of 
Men, as Jabn; Countries, as Wales; 
Cities, as Londen; Mountains, as Etna; 
Rivers, as the T hames ; likewiſe the Earth : 
The names of virtues, as generoſity, truth; vices, 
as @varice, falſhood ; metals, as gold, fi 2 &. 
have no plural number. 


The names of moſt ſorts of herbs, as 8 


graſs, mint, ſpinage, balm, marjoram, parſley, ſuge, 
are uſed only in the ſingular, a fe excepted ; ſuch 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

a Nettle, MNetthes. a Poppy, Poppies. 
A Lily, Lilies. +, a Cabbage, Cabbages, 
And the names of ſeveral ſorts of corn and pulſe ; 
as barley, wheat, rye; except bean, the Oy of 
which is beans, and pea, peas. ; 
Bread, beer, ale, honey, milk, * Kc. ove no 
PR, | 


Or CASES. 


- Hare many Caſes are there i in the dosis lan- 
; | guage? * op 1 

A Subſtantive doth n not Wee 8 of more 
» * . than 
5 
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than two Caſes; the Nominative and the 9 
tive. 5 
What is the Nominittive Caſe? 
The Caſe in which a thing is ſimply mentioned, 
or the name itſelf; as a boy, Charles, a girl, Char- 
lotte, a book. 
How do you know the Nominative Caſe ? 
Buy aſking the queſtion 2who ? which or what ? 


Can you give me any examples? 

Yes: Girls love play. Who love play? Anſwer, 
girls, Girls is the Nominative Caſe. Sometimes 

an Infinitive Mood anſwers as the Nominative Caſe 

to the Verb; as, zo be idle is naughty. What 18 
naughty? Anſwer, zo be idle. | 

Sometimes a ſentence ſupplies the * of the 
Nominative Caſe ; as, The habit of riſing early con- 
duces to health. What conduces to health ? 3 
the habit of riſing early. 


What is the Genitive Caſe ? 

The Genitive Caſe implies Property, or Poſſeſ. 
fon ; as, Charlotte's book : , hence it is PE 
called the Poſſeflive Caſe. 


How may the Genitve, « or Poſſeſſive Caſe, be 
known ? 

By its having the wand of before it. a 
The picture of the king : or by the addition of s with 
an apoſtrophe, as, T he king's picture. 

When the word ends in , the Genitive may be 
the ſame as the Nominative. Example, For 
*rigbteuuſugſi Jake.”? _ i ERDPL A, 

$7538. / To 
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To Plurals ending in s the apoſtrophe only is 
added to form the Genitive, as, Or * 
ing The ſoldiers' courage.” | 
The - is ſometimes omitted after proper names 
1 in & or 4, as, Felix room; Peleus fon.” 
When ſeveral names are coupled together in the 
Poſſeſſive Caſe, the apoſtrophe with / may be joined 


Eliza, Ann, and Mary's book. 


Or GENDER, 


Gender is the diſtinQion of Nouns according to: 
their ſex, 


7 How many Genders are there ?- 
Three ; 22 the Feminine, and he. 
Neuter. 


What Nouns are of the Maſculine Gender ? 

All thoſe which ſignify males; as, a father, a 
Jon and the following words, when perſonified, are 
"I LAT un, time, death, Heep, 

What Nouns are of the Feminine Gender? 
All Nouns which ſignify females ;- as, a mother, a 


the church, religion, nature, He ortune, ſhip, veſſel, guns 
r 
likewiſe as feminine. | 
What Nouns are of the Neuter Gender? 
* Nouns R which 
84 3 | have 


to the laſt of them, and omitted to the others, as,, 


girl: wirtue and.wice, the ſoul, the earch, the mn, 


o 
s 
j A. 
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have no ſex at all; as an hou/e, a garden, a ftick, a 
lone. | | 

Have all Nouns theſe diſtinctions? 

No: there are ſome Nouns common to both. - 
ſexes, which are called Epicenes ; as, a ſparrow, a 
cat, a ſervant. 

How then is the Sex or Gender diſtinguiſhed ? 

The Sex or Gender is diſtinguiſhed by the addi- 
tion of another Subſtantive ; as, a man ſervant, a 
maid ſervant, a cock ſparrow, a hen ſparrow z or by 
the pronouns he or foe; as, he goat. 

% Do we not ſometimes uſe different words to ex- 
preſs the difference of ſex? 

2 Ves; as, a 

1 Male. Female. Male. Female. 

1 Bachelor, Maid. Huſband, Wife. 


Boar, Sow, King, Auen. 
B oY 3 Girl. - Lad, s Laſs. 
Bridegroom, Bride. Lord, Lady. 
Brot her, Siſter. Man, Woman. 


Buck, Doe. Maſter, Miftre/+. 
Bull, } Cow. Milter. Spawner. 
Bullock, Heifer. Nephew. Niece. © 
Cock, Hen, Ram. Ewe. 
Dog, Bitch. Slaven, Slut. a 
Drake, Duck, Son, Daughter. 
Father, - Mother. Stag, _ Hind, b 
Friar, . Nun: Uncle, Aut. 
Gander, Gooſe. Widower, Widow. 
Horſe, Mare. Wizard, Witch. 


: * 


» 
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Do we not in ſome words expreſs the gender by 

. changing the termination ? | 
Yes, the Feminine of ſome Subſtantives is formed 

— by changing the termination or end of the Maſcu- 


line into efs ; Ws 5900 

Male. Female. Male. F de, 
Abbot,” Abbeſs., _ Emperor, Empreſs. + 
Aer, © Adtreſs. Governor, Gowverneſs, 


Ambaſſador, Ambaſſadreſs. Hunter, Huntreſs. —, 
Due, Dutcheſs. Marguis, Marchioneſs. 
Elector, Elefreſs. Prince, | Princeſs. 

Is not the Feminine of ſome Subſtantives formed 


by adding % to the-Maſculine ? 

Yes ; the following : 1 
Male, Female. Male. Female. 
Baron, Baroneſs, Prior, Prioreſs.. 
Count, Counteſs. ö 
Heir, + Heireſs. Prophet, Propheteſs. 

Jeu, Jewefs. Shepherd, Shepherdeſe. 
Lion, Lian. Tutor, Tutoreſß. 


Patron, Patroneſs. Viſcount, Viſcounteſs, 
Do not ſome Subſtantives of the Maſculine Gen- 
der change the termination into ix to form the Fe- 


minine 
Ves; viz. | yy 5 
R. 
Adminiſtrator, Aaminiſtratrir. 
. 8 Executrix, K 


3D L Hero, makes Heroine. 4 | 
> Oo eg INCIDENTAL 
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INCIDENTAL REMARKS 


Relating to the Conſlru#tion of Sentences,” or, as 
it is uſually called, SYNTAX; in which may 
be conſidered, the Concord or Agreement ; the 
Regimen or Government; and the Poſition of 
Wards. 


Cox colip. One Word is ſaid to agree with an- 
other, when it is required to be in the ſame Caſe, 
Number, Gender, or Perſon. | 

GovEeRNMENT. One word is ſaid to govern an- 
other, when it cauſes the other to be! in ſome parti- 
cular Caſe, or Mode. | 

ASvussTanTIVE, or Noun of Multitude that 
fignifies many, may have the Verb and Pronoun 
agreeing with it, either in the ſingular or plural 
Number; yet not without attending to the mean- 
ing of the word; as, My PEOPLE po not confider ; 
The ASSEMBLY WAS Very numerous. 

Two or more Nouns. of the ſingular Nuniber, 
having a Copulative Conjunction between them, 
agree with a Verb in the plural Number; as, Judy 
and Patty arE good pirls ; Demoſthenes and Cicero 
WERE great orators ; poetry, painting, and muficy 
AFFORD an innocent and noble entertainment. 


- 
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Or PRONOUNS. 


7 HAT are Pronouns ? 
Pronouns are words which are uſed in- 
ſtead of Nouns, in order to avoid wt” 2 


How many ſorts of Pronouns are there 2 
Six; viz. 
Perſonal. Demonſtrative. 
Poſſeſſive. Definitive “. 
Relative. Dittributive. 


What do you mean by the Caſes of Pronouns? 
A Caſe, in Grammar, expreſſes the variations of 
a word. 


Hero nor aged Pronoune Calo peculiar to them- 
ſelves? 


Yes, the Objeftive Caſe, which is uſed after moſt 


Verbs and Prepoſitions ; as, to me, for them. 


What is a Perſonal Pronoun ? | 
A Perſonal Pronoun partakes of the nature of a 
Subſtantive, and is uſed inſtead of a Noun, or Sub- 
\Nantive, as its ſubſtitute or repreſentative. 


Wherein do. Perſonal Pronouns differ from. 
Nouns ? 


1 


= th * _——— 


— 2 — 


* See Lowth's Grammar, and Harris's Hermes. 5 
— * 
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By their having a Caſe peculiar to themſelves, 
i. e. the Objective Caſe, which is uſed after moſt 


Verbs and Prepoſitions ; as, to me, for them. 


The Nominative Caſe may be called the leading 
State, by its being placed before the Verb; and 
the Objective Caſe, the following State of the Pro- 
nouns, by its being always ſet after the Verbs or 
Prepoſitions ; as, He commend: you, or them. 


Are there no exceptions ? 

Ves; the Verb To Bt has always a Nominative 
Caſe after it; as, It was I who wrote the letter, 
and not Ir was Me, unleſs the Verb be in the In- 
finitive Mood; and then it requires the Objective 
Caſe after it ; as, Though you took it to be ME. 

Is not the Prepoſition ſometimes omitted? 

The Prepoſitions fo and for are Rege © omit- 
ted, though they are underſtood ; as, Give me the 
book, i. e. Give to me the book. Get me ſome pa- 


per, i. e. Get for me ſome paper. 


How many perſons are there in each number ? 

Three in the ſingular, and three in the plural 
number; becauſe whatever is ſpoken, is ſaid either 
of ourſelves, to another, or of a third perſon. 


Which are the Perſonal Pronouns ? 
The Perſonal Pronouns are, for the 


Singular. Plural. 

iſ. perſon I. | iſt, We. 

2d. Thou, or You, 2d. Ye, or You. 
She, I. 3d. They. 


1 
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Is the word it a Perſonal Pronoun ? a 

The Pronoun ir is properly a Neuter Pronoun, 
being applied to things, not to perſons. 6 
How are Perſonal Pronouns declined ? 


Thus. 

Singular. Plural. 
Nominative, Objective, Nominative, Objective, Þ 
or leading, or following, or leading, or following, 3s 
State. State State. State. 1 
I. fer. I. Me. 1. per. We. Us. 


th Thou. Thee. 2. Ye, or You. You. 
3. Maſe, He. Him. 3. They. Them. 


- Fem. She. Her. 

Which are the Poſſeſſive Pronouns ? 
The Poſſeſſive Pronouns are, g 
Sing. My, Plar. Our. 

Thy, Your. 
His, Her, Its, Their. 


They are called Poſſeſſive Pronouns, becauſe they 
generally ſignify Poſſeſſion; as for example, My 
book, that is, the book belonging to me. 

The Poſſeſſive Pronouns are likewiſe ſometimes 
uſed to expreſs the cauſe or author of a thing ; as, 


ä 


— 


Pronouns Poſſeſſive (indicating ęreperiy or paſſiſfon) 
might not improperly have been called the Genitive Caſes of 
their correſponding Perſonal Pronouns, were it not that their 
formation is not analogous to that of the Genitive Caſes of 
other words. Pr.eftley's Notes, page 86. See * iſe Lowth's 
Ry fage 34. 
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his is your doing ; that is, you are a cauſe or occa- 
fion of this. | 
Are the Poſſeſſive Pronouns ever declined ? 

Yes, when they are ſeparated from their Subſtan . 
tives by a Verb; or when they are uſed . their 
Subſtantives; as for example: 

My becomes mine *. | 
This is my book. This book is mine. . This is mine, 
Thy becomes thine. 
That is thy glove. That glove is thine. That i is thiney 
His 18 always the ſame. 
This is his hat. This hat is his. This is his, a 
Her becomes hers. 
That is her fan. That fan is hers, That i 16 bers. | 
Our becomes ours. | 
That houſe is ours. That is ours, 


"That is our houſe. 
Your becomes yours, 
This is your horſe, This horſe is yours. This 4 is 
yours. 
+ 2 » ++. Their becomes theirs. 


This is their ks ind This coach is dein. This is 


: P 


theirs, | 


—_— a 
oth. n dd tint. — 


— 


Mine and thine were formerly uſed inftead of my and thy, 


- before a Vowel; they are at preſent ſo uſed in the Bible. Ex- 


ample, By the greatneſs of Tu arm. And in poetry: 
| nn nne 


Shenſtones..... 


22 Of Pronouns. 


What do you mean by Relative Pronouns? 
Relative Pronouns are words that refer, or relate 
to an antecedent, i. e. to ſome. Subſtantive. uſed in 
the former part of the ſame ſentence. , . 
Which are the Relative Pronouns ? 
The Relative Pronouns are «vho, which, that, 
awhat, whether e, ſame. 
How is 2% declined ? 
Singular and Pura. | 
Nominative, Who. E K 
Genitive, or Poſſeſſive, Whoſe. 
Objective, Whom. 
Are which, what, and whether, declinable 2 
What and whether are not declinable; wwho/e is 
ſometimes uſed as the Genitive of which, eſpecially 
in poetry. | 
Who refers to perſons, which to things; as, I 
ought to love the friend WHO has done me a kindneſs, 


though ſhe be ſometimes guilty add WRlcx 1 
deteft. 


That refers both to perſons and TR as, The 
penn THAT (or whom) I ſent; the thing: THAT 
\ (or which) you aſted for, is not to be found. — 
Are they not Os uſed 328 way of interro- 
gation ? | 


th. * 


— 
— — * 10 _ 


—1—— 


® Dr: Johnſon ſays, whether is applied only to one of 2 
number, hence it is always fingolar, It was-uſed formerly to 
determine one of two; as for example: WU X TIER fall T 

abel inſtead of wiicx or THE TW fball I chooſe? but 
it is now almoſt obſolete, or out of uſe, - 


Ys. 


te 
in 


2 
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Yes. Examples : | 
Ibo are thoſe © i. What noonln nes halted Which 
4 you chuſe? Which book do you chuſe? What is 


that What picture is that? 


Are there not ſome words derived, or that come 


from the Pronouns who and qvhat ? 
Yes: the Pronouns whoever, whoſoever, and 


whatſoever, which being compounded of v or 


FF avhat, and ever or foever, follow the rule of their 


Singular and Plural. 
Nominative, Whoſoever. 
Genitive, or Poſſeſſive, Whoſeſoever. 
Objective, 5 Whomſoever. 


Which are the Demonſtrative Pronouns ? 

This and that, are called Demonſtrative Pro- 
nouns, becauſe, when we make uſe of them as ſuch, 
we, as it were, point out the thing that we e ſpeak 
of. 

How are they declined? 

T his makes wes that makes thoſe, in the plural 


number, 


Which are the Definitives ? 

Other, any, none, ſome, one : they are called Defi- 
nitives, becauſe they do not ſupply the place of the 
Nouns, but only ſerve to aſcertain thoſe to which 
they cither refer, or are joined. 

How are theſe Pronouns uſed? 


Other 


4 — 
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046 may be joined either to a Siagular or 
Phural Noun. "Others is never uſed but when it re- 
fers to à preceding Subſtantive: "Exanſple, J do not 
Me this book ; have you any other ? (i e. any other 
Þook) ? I have not given you the ſame gave" 3 
9 ; (4. e. other gloves.) | 
' Another, being only an other, has no 1 ; 
1 2 is uſed in oppoſition to none; as, I want ſome. 
baue you ANY ? I bave xonE. 
— is often uſed abſolutely for ſome people. 
Some i is uſed in contradiſtinction to orbers ; as, Sou E 
f the Scholars were reading, OTHERS were writing. 
One is. ſometimes. uſed in an unlimited, or inde- 
Nnite ſenſe; as, Ons 2 apt to think ; ;, ONE may 
eaſihj ſuppoſe it to be os In this-caſe, one, like the 
Perſonal Pronouns, is what is called a Pronominal 
Subſtantive, and may admit of a plural number 5 
a5, The great, ONE of the world, 
Which: are the Diſtributive Pronouns ? 
The Diſtributive Pronouns are each; every, either, 
F The . are called Diſtributive; becauſe they divide 
the pe r{6ns'vr things that make up ee as, 
Hp of her*books; Either will dos . = 
Hlaye not ſeveral, of the abovementioned Pro- 
| _— the nature of Adjectiv es?: * 
ves; and are therefore frequently called Prong 
Srival AdjeQtives ; for though they. may ſometimes. 
ſeem to ſtand by themſelves; yet they have always 
ſome Subſtantive belonging to an regs Feierred 


+ = — * 


* 
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. that are ſometimes 
Joined to Pronouns ? 

Ves: own, (which is an Adjective) is St 
added to the Pronouns Poſſeſſve; as, My own 7, 
book. It makes the expreſſion more emphatical. 
Self is added to Perſonal Pronouns; as himſelf, _ 
felf- Example, 1 did not hurt him, he hurt bi mjelf: 
Our/elF is only .uled-in the royal proclamations- We 
ſay, curſelves: Example, Ve burt ee by giv- 
ing aye 40 paſſin. | | 

Ts ſlf a Subſtantive ? 1 5 

Sell is always a Subſtantive; "Hi it is added 
to Poſſeſſive, or Perſonal Pronouns, as. my/elf,_ ber 


5 elf. yourſelves, it (like own). expreſſes emphaſis | 


and oppoſition. Example, T did this myſelf, i. e. 
no other perſon did it. It likewiſe . forms a reci- 
e Pronoun; as, for Ie He te * 


15 the word that — Aa. NET e -:>4 hn 
No; it is ſometimes a Conjunction. Fa: hat 


* 


How do you diſtinguiſh w when it is a Progoun? pe 

When you can change it into <vho or which, or. 
whom, and preſerve the ſenſe, the word chat i 18 4 
Pronoun Relative. Examples 

J eſteem the irt THAT (or WHO) attends to ber 


| arning. » 
'The book THAT (or vnien) x "Her las me ir . 
wery „ N | n ; 


, 


& 4 5 2 "” - - _ - , 
SIP The. 
* 8. 


6 
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Dt girl THAT: (or: won) I ſaw yeſterday is 
very pretty. 
""Whonche word that is opprſeid to-ebis ; as; Will 
you haue THIS or THAT? and uſed to point out 
any perſon or thing: it is a. Demonſtrati ve Pods: 
nouns; , otherwile i it is N | 


INCIDENTAL. REMARKS 


 REVATTNG TO PRONOUNS. 


Paoxouxs Perſonal, muſt agree with one an- 
other in a ſentence ; as, thou muſt be followed by 
' thy and thine, and har by you and your, Example: 
Tou, aud THY ſon, and THY daughter ; Doft 
T HOU not percti ve that all auill be Turns? © 
If chy lead in the- ſentence, then bon muſt fol- 
low: Example; TAY fr came to ſee THEE, whilſt 
THOU wafſf aut. pe 

You and \ yours muſt VER follow von; as You + 
and Your family, and all that is yours. If your 
lead, then you muſt follow; as, Your "_ 
good, but vou do not. exerciſe it. 

I and any other perſon is equal to WE, the firſt 
perſon plural? Tnou, and another, to VE, the ſe- 
cond perſon plural; Hz, Sas, Ir, and . 

to Tn, the third perſon plural. 
Every Relative Pronoun muſt have an Antece- 
dent to which it refers; either expreſſed, or under- 
food: as, «© Who ftals my purſe, ſteals traſb; i. e. 
the man who ſteals, ſee Page 22. | 
Te. n 1 * 


ov. * 4 Ms», BS 
— 
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The Relative is always of the ſame Number and 
Perſon with its Autecedent, and the Verb agtees 
with-it accordingly ; as, I TAT sEAK is righ- 
teouſneſs; The FRUITS WHICH ARE produced; 
«© That 'snerHt KD Hafi tdught ;* Sur 1 
15 Algen, ES EE VES be i. | 
The Relative has the ſame relation to its Ante. 


; cedent, by agreeing with it in Gender and Nuntbkr, 


as the Verb has to its Agent or Nominative Caſe; 

by agreeing with it in Number and Perſon 
The Relative Tnar is uſed / indifferently both 

of Perſons and Things, ſee page 22 but. 


would be more properly confined to the latter. 


After an Adjective in the ſuperlative degree the 
Pronoun that is generally uſed in preference to 
*who or which ; as, HanwiBAL twhas one of the 
greateſt general; THAT the world ever ſaw. | 

When no other word comes between the Rela. 
tive and the Verb, with which the Verb may agree, 
the Relative may be the Nominative Caſe ;- as, 
The maſter w taught u: but if any other word 
with which the Verb may agree, come between the 
Relative aud the” Verb; tien the Relative niuſt 


be in the Objective Caſt; 5 "FO chili Wuou 

Lau- 

The poſition or hs of the? Previvhls is men- 

tioned page 18.— The Caſe of the Pronouũs after 

Verbs, or the Conjunction than, may be : eafilp | 
determined by compleating the ſentence ; as, 

C3 SHE 


'the purpoſe: Theſe different endings are called 


object, and takes zo before it, 
object, and takes zhe before it. 


A object: de WIE 
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Sar bad me play; We are diligent; Tysy ave 
idle ; You reſpe# her more than ME; i. e. than 
you reſpect me; You are wiſer + lth i. e. than 
Jam. 

The proper place for the 8 Rabac i is 
immediately after its Antecedent; as, 2“ bat is the 
Dakius, WHOM Alexander  conguereg. 


The Engliſh language does not properly 4510 * 
of more than two Caſes in the Nouns, and three in 9 
the Pronouns, as the different connections and rela- 4 
tions of one thing to another are expreſſed by Pre- 1 
poſitions, inſtead of Pg the mie of ths "| 
words. 4 ; 

The Geek and Latin, and ſome modern lan. 
guages, vary the ending of the Noun, to anſwer 


Caſes, and are Six in number; viz. 


The NomrxaTrve, which ſimply names the ob- 
jekt, has a, an, or the before it in Engliſh, 


The GENITIVE, which marks the property or. 
poſſeſſion of the object: it has of before 1 | AY 


The Darivz, gives, ſends,” or 952905 my 


The Accusarive, i is the Caſe that receives th Y 
The Vocarivx, calls, roses, 5 invokes the 
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4 he Kar takes or derives Gam, and has 
His from or by before it. 
: The following Winde Will give an idea of 
1s Grammgticil * in this particular. | 
he | 

+ wal Singular. E 0 . % $44 N 
i Nou. Die Letter Now. The Letters ' 
"4 Gen. of the General Gex. of the Othcers .. 
Ps Dar. to the Miniſter, . Dar. to the Miniſters, 
1 2 [ſaved | [preſerved 
0 Ace. the Ton Acc. the Towns © \ 
10 Voc. O Prince! Voc. © Princes ! 

ABL. from the Enemy. Av. 8 the Enemies 
17 een 1 ; 
* 9 
5 'Or ADJECTIVES. 
* | | 5 " | | | | 

| 7 HAT-is an Adjective? 

@ An AdjeQiye, or Adnoun, is a word that 


cannot ſubſiſt by itſelf, but always refers to ſome 
Subſtantive expreſſed or unde rſtood, and is added 
to Nouns to denote the Quality; as, 4 grod, great, 
happy girl: = the Form; as, a /quare, round, long 
table - the Number; as, one; two, five books z or 
any other property belonging to the Subſtantive or 


Noun. ” 
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Are not Adjectives which expreſs number, ſome- 
times diſtinguiſhed into Ordinals and Cardinals? 
Ves; one, two, three, &c. are Adjectives of Num- 
ber, or Cardinal, which join units together, and 
are thoſe which are uſed in counting: firf, ſccond, 
third, &c. are Adjectives of Order, or Ordinals, 


i. e. thoſe which are uſed to diſtinguiſh the order in 


"=> things are placed. T. or firſtly, ſecondly, 
Kc. are Adverbs. 
Are Adjectives ever varied ? 
They are never varied but when they _ 
Companiſon, 
What 1s meant by Compariſan? ._ 
By Compariſon is meant the altering of the qua- 


lity into more, or leſs, or marking the different de- 
grees of it. 


How many degrees of Compariſon are there? 

There are only two degrees; the Comparative, 
and the Superlative. The Poſitive being the firſt 
ſtate of the Adjective, expreſſing the quality ſimply, ' 
without any increaſe or On; as ftrong, wiſe, 


happy. 


What is the Comparative degree ? 
The degree into which the. Poſitive ſtate of the 


Adjective is ſomewhat increaſed or decreaſed; and 


It is formed by adding r, or er, or the Adverb more 


to the Poſitive; as, 
Poſitive, wiſe, 


Prong. 
Comparative, wiſe-r or more wiſe, —— or more 


, What 


4 
8 
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Wpat is che Superlative degree? 
The Superlative degree increaſes or diminiſhes 


the Poſitive to the utmoſt degree; and is formed hy 


adding /, or of, or the Adverb f to the Poli- 


tive; as, 


Pofitive, Wiſe. 
Comparative, „Wie. , or more wiſe. 
Superlative, Wiſe-/, or n wile. . 


Poſitive, Streng. . 
Comparative, Strong-er, or more » frag, 


'Supetlative, Strong- g, or mofRfong, 
How is the Adjective happy compared ? 
By more or moſt, or by changing the y into i, and 
adding er to form the Comparative, and e the 8u- 

perlative. Example: | 
Poſitive, Happy. | G 
Comparative, Happier, or more * 
Superlative,  Happ-i9f, or e happy. 


Are all Adjectives that admit of . 
compared in this manner? 
No; the following are irregular: 


| Poſitive, Comparative. Superlative. 


00 Good, | Better, | 'Beſt. 

Bad, WMPorſe, Worſt. 
Little, Leſs, Leaſt, ? 

Much, More, Moſt. 
Near, Nearer, 


Late, | Later, 
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Sometimes the Comparative of late is written 
latter as well as later. The latter of two, refers 
either to time or place; later reſpects time only. 


Are Adjectives ever compared in any other man- 
ner? 

In ſome few words the Superlative is formed by 
adding the Adverb mf to the end of them; as, 
wether, nethermoſt ; utter, h; ; under, anderm ; 


upper, uppermoſt ; fore, foremoſt. 


OCCASIONAL REMARKS 
RELATING TO ADJECTIVES, 


' . Ap3gcT1vEs, or Adnouns, are often en 
from other parts of ſpeech. 

Adjectives are ſometimes derived from Subſtan- 
tives by adding y; as, from Health, healthy ; by ly, 
as, from Heaven, heavenly ; by en, as, from Oak, 
oaken ; by ful, as, from Beauty, beautiful; by fone, 
as, from Trouble, troubleſome ; by l/s, as, from 
Child, childleſs. Adjeftives ending in %, gene- 
rally expreſs want.—From Proper Names either of 
perſons or countries; as, from Newton, Newtonian ; 
America, American; India, Indian, &c. 

The termination /y, being a contraction of ile, 
expreſſes. ſimilitude or manner; and being added 
to Nouns, forms Adjecti ves, as, from Heawen, hea- 
wvenly ; and added to Adjectives forms A as, 
n e beautifully. | 
Mon- 


* 
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Monoſyllables are generally compared by er and 
e; words of more than two ſyllables hardly ever 
admit of theſe terminations. Thus we ſay, the mo/# 


| beautiful flower, not the beautifuleſt. 
Every ApjecTive has relation to ſome Sub- 


ſtantive, either expreſſed or implied; as, The 
Twelve 3 i. e. Apoſtles; . The Good, the Wicked ; 
i. e. perſons. 

In ſome inſtances, +: Adjective becomes a Sub- 
tantive, and has an Adjective joined to it; as, 
The chief Good ; Evil, be thou my Good!” In 
others, the Subſtantive becomes an Adjective, or 
ſupplies its place, by being joined to another Sub- 
ſtantive ; as, Sea-wwater, land- tortoiſe. 

The Adjective generally goes before the Noun ; $. 
as, a great man; or, @ good girl, ſee page 29; but 
it is ſometimes placed after its Subſtantive. For 
example: when it is emphatical, as Alexander the 
Grzar';=when a clauſe of a ſentence depends 
upon it; as, a man SKILFUL iz Bis profeſſion ; ; or, 
for ſake of greater nee ; as, 8 Idri- 
irg! tc of wh 5 
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7HAT is Verb? 
A Verb is a word whereby ſomething is re- 
*. ee as, I ame acting; as, IJ da, 1 
n or being acted upon; as, I am 
taught, 
| How many kinds of Verbs are there ? 


Three; Active, or Tranſitive; Neuter, or In- 
tranſitive; and Paſſive. 


How do you kngw when a Verb is Ave r Trav 
Ative ? 

A Verb. Active denotes the doing of an action 
and therefore ſuppoſes an Agent, or perſon who acts, 
and an Object ated; upon: as, for example, to 
eſteem or to commend ; I «fem, or I commend:the 
diligent. I is che agent, or perſon who acts, and 
the diligent the object. To eat; as, be eats bread. 
To read; as, we read the Spetators. To carry; 
2s, they carry a burthen. 

Why is a Verb Active called alſo Tranfitive ? 


— 


* Moſt words ögnifying A#ion, may likewiſe Ggnify con- 
dition or habit, and becomeNeuter ; as, I love, I am in love. 
Dr, Johnſon, 


4. % ; 
» - , p — 
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Becauſe the action paſſes over e e 
has an effect upon ſome other thing. 

The Onjzcr anſwers to the queſtion whom? o or 
what ? after the Verb; as, Alexander conguered or 


defeated the Perfians. 

Alexander defeated whom ? 

Anſwer ; the Perfians. 

What is a Verb Neuter, or Inttanfitive ? _ 

A Verb Neuter denotes being, or exiſting z as, 
Ian; and likewiſe the being in ſome poſture, ſitua- 
tion, or circumſtance ; as, 1 fit, I fand; I lie. 

Why is a Verb Neuter called alſo Intranſitive ? 

A Verb Neuter is called Intranſitive, becauſe the 
effect is-confined. within the agent, or des. not re- 
quire an Object, or following Noun ; as, 10 /itep, to 
be, to fit, to laughs 
By what rule may yoo dſinguih whber a Verb 
be Active, or Neuter? _ 

By obſerving, whether I can * a Subſtantive 
aſter the Verb: If I can, I know that the Verb is 
Active; if not, the Verb muſt be Neuter; for ex- 
ample, I may ſay, I eat a cate; but I could not ſay, 
Lit or I. fland a cake. I find, therefore, * ty yore 
is Active; to fit, or ſtand, Neuter. 
J : __-- 
A Verb Paſſive denotes the impreſſions that per- 
ſons or things receive when acted upon; as, I an 
taught, be is aui, it is painted; it neceflarily- 


2 an un upon which the impreſſion is 
N C6 


made, 
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-made, and-an Agent by whom it is made ; as, for 
example, The picture was painted by Rubens, 
Pi&ure is the Object, and Rubens the Agent. 


- How is a Verb Paſſive formed? ' 
By adding the Participle Paſſive to the different 
Tenſes of the Auxiliary Verb, To be *, 


What are the chief properties of a Verb ? 
Mode, Tenſe, Number, and Perſon. | 
What do you mean by Modes, or Moods? 
A Mode is the form of, or manner of uſing a 
Verb, by which the being, action, or 3 is ex- 
e or repreſented. 
How many Modes are there? 
Five; viz. , Imperative. 
©. Infinitive. - Potential. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. 


| _ © "What is the Infinitive Mode ? 


The Infinitive Mode expreſſes the Verb abſo- 
lutely, but-in an indefinne ſenſe, without ny | 
ing any particular Agent or Time. 

The Infinitive is the radical form of the verb, 
or the root from which the other parts are taken; 
and it is the Mode by which the meaning of Verbs 


— — * 
— * _ 


* Dr, Fobnſon, Aſp, and ſome others, are of opinion, that 
there are no Paſſive Verbs in the Engliſh language; for, ſay 
they, though To be loved is commonly called a Paſlive Verb, 
yet loved is no part of a Verb, but a Paniciple or Ad 
derived of the Verb Love, - | X 


mal 
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muſt be looked for in a Dictionary z as, tranſcribe, 
o copy. 
The Infinitive- has neither Number, nor Perſon, 
nor Nominative Caſe before it, and'3s Known. by 
the ſign 70; as, To aurite; to read. 

Is the Infinitive ever uſed Wen- the fign to be- 
fore it ? 

Yes: there are ſome few Verbs, which have com- 
monly other Verbs following them in the Infinitive 
Mode, without the ſign 7 : 

"O"BXAMPLES. 
Bid. as, I Bade him do it. 
Dare. You dare not do it. 
See. Jad her take it. 
Say. 1 heard him ſay it, &c. 

What is the Indicative Mode ? 

The Indicative Mode ſimply declares or affirms 
a thing ; as, { read; neee, a; Os 7 
read? , | | 
What 1s the Inperative Mode * | . 

The Imperative Mode commands, entreats, ex- 
horts, or permits; as, Come. Go. Let us read. * 
them command. | 

Is not let the ſign by which the aide Mode 
may be known ? 

Ves: let is commonly called a ſigu of che Impe- 
rative Mode; as, Let us read. It is n a Verb. 
See the irregular Verbs. | 


What is the Potential Mode? 


The 
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The Potential Mode joins ſome Power; as, Li. 
berty, Will, Duty, Ability, or Neceſſity, to the 
rr Verb, and is formed by the help 
of, and known: by the words, or ſigns, may, or can, 

in the Preſent Tenſe; as, I may play, thou canſt 
read. And might, could, would, or foould, in the 
Paſt Tenſe, joined with the Infinitive Mode of the 
Verb; as, He might ſee; Me could bear; Sen 
evould ſpeak; They ſhould give. 

Haw is the Subjunctive Mode known? 

The Subjunctive Mode is known by its being 
conditional, and having always V, though, or ſome 
other conjunction before it; as, FI love; eds 


he aurite. 

Of what do Modes coat? 

Of Tenſes. 
What is a Tenſe 2 

A Diſtinction of Time. 

How many Teaſs or forts of mes ar there? 
hey: : or :  -- 
Preſent. Preter- pluperfect. 
I m perfect. Future. 

How is th Preſent Teaſe known? 


* 
r MAS "oP - — 4 61 2 — | 


* 


® « The Subjunctive Mode differs * Rule, in Kasi 
Verbs, from the Indicative Mode: yet there is ſome diffe- 
renee, and that difference is eſtabliſhed” by the practice of the 
politeſt ſpeakers and writers, however utlattended to by 


others." See Mr White's Tage 08 che EU Legere 
T The 
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The Preſent Tenſe expreſſes the time that now 
is; as, I write, i. e. I am now writing : It may be 
known by the figns, 1 perſon do, 2d. def, 3d, does, 
or dath ; as, I read or do read. 

How is the Imperfect Tenſe known ? 

By the ſigns did and didf; it ſpeaketh of the 
time paſt, but ſhews that ſomething was then doing, 
but not quite finiſhed at the time of which we ſpeak ; 
as, I read, or did read, or was reading, while you 
were at work. 

How is the Perfect Tenſe known ? 

By the ſigns have, haft, hath, or has ; and repre- 
ſents the action as completely finiſhed ; as, I have 
read, | | | | 
Ho is the Preter · pluperfect Tenſe known ? 

By the ſigns bad and hadſt : It repreſents the 
action not only as finiſhed, but as finiſhed before a 
certain time to which we allude ; as, for example, I 
had read an hour before my father came. 

How is the Future Tenſe known ? 

By the ſigns. Sal and will; It repreſents the 
action as ta come | Example: are 
Paris. 


Do noe molt Verks admit of a Second run 


Tenſe?  _/ 

Les: Eſpecially ſack as Gignify compleating any: 
thing, And this Second Future Teaſe is enpreſſed 
by the addition of .bawe 3 as, I Hall hawecaurittens 
We foall haus dined. before my {ter cena, Is deter- 

„i! 0 mines 
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mines/when the action will be finiſhed ; as, I all 
have read the book which you lent me by to-morrow 
night; He will have written ther letter in an hour, 
This Second Future may be very properly called 
the Perfe&. Future ; and * . 3 the 
Imperfect Future. a 
May not the Preſent and perfect Tenſes be uſed 
inſtead of the Future Tenſes ? 
The Preſent and the Perfect Tenſes are fre- 
quently uſed inſtead of the Future Tenſes; as, 
M ben he writes, for When he ſhall write.” 
When he has written, for When he ſhall have written. 


How many Numbers are there in Verbs? 
Two: The Singular and the Plural. 


How = you know the Number and Perſon of the 
Verb? 

By the Number and Perſon of its Agent or No- 
minative Caſe; for the Verb muſt always agree 
with its Agent or Subject in number and ec 


Give me ſome examples : x; 

Juri; I love to durite. I is the Agent or No- 
minative Caſe, and anſwers to the queſtion who? 7 
being the firſt perſon ſingular, the Verb is fo like- 
wiſe. Again, I king governs. King is the third 
perſon ſingular, and conſequently the Verb governs 
muſt be ſo. Cbiluren obey. Children being the third 
perſon plural, the Verb is the ſame. This is 2 
Concord or Agreement. See page 17. 


How many Perſons are there in Verbs? 


* 
5 
ww 
1 
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Three, in each number: viz. | 
Singular, | Plural, 


i. I. 1. x oo 
2d. Thou, or Yon, 2d. Ye, or Lou. 
zd. He, She, It. 3d. They. | 


The ſecond perſon ſingular Thou, is ſeldom uſed, 
except in poetry, or in our addreſſes to Gd. 

We generally uſe You, and the Verb muſt agree 
with the Pronoun in Number; as, for example, You 
were, not you waſt, or you was ; as, I was in town 
' when you were. 


Does the difference of | Perſons occaſion any 
change in the-termination, or ending of Verbs? 
| Yes: the ſecond perſon of the Verb in the Sin- 
gular Number, both in the Preſent. and Imperfe& 
Tenſe, is formed by adding ef or eth to the firſt 
Perſon; as, I call, thou call-eft ; or, I place, thou 
Flac-eft : the third Perſon is formed by adding erb, 
th, es, or only 's; but this change is only in the ſe- 
cond and third Perſons Singular of the Preſent, and 
in the ſecond Perſon Singular of the Imperfect: the 
Perſons of the Plural Number are always the — 
as the firſt Perſon Singular; as, 


1. Sing. Preſ. I place. 1. Sing. Imperf. Tall. 


1. Plural be place. 1. Plural due called. 
2. Je place. 2. 5 ye called. 
3. they place. 3. ey called. 


When are the terminations 9 „, * 2 ei, and 
5, uſed ? 


| 
| 


3. Bar- reth. 3. fit ter h. 3. gag · geth. 3. rob-beth. 
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ft or th is added inſtead of ef and eh to Verbs 


ending in e, as love, low. eft, low-eth ; es is joined to 

ſuch as end in /, to form the third Perſon W x 

of the Preſent Tenſe, as 1ſt. pa, 3d. fafe-es ; in x, 
as iſt, ag 3d. Ar- es: in o, as 1ſt. go, 3d. go-es. 

When , or erb is added to a Verb ending 1 by 


— Conſonant, preceded by a ſingle Vowel, 
which the accent is placed, that Conſonant is 


doubled; as, 


a 
Likewiſe in Verbs which conſiſt of one Syllable, and 


end with a ſingle Conſonant, as from 


To bar. Io fit. To gag. To rob. 
2. bar-reft. 2. fit-tefl, _ 2. gag - gef. 2. rob- left. 


Words chat end in y after a Conſonant change 
a : ae the. termination : as from to cry, or 


— 
MR. . i 40ꝗ/ irt. pity. 

24. crief. 2d. pitiefh, 

3d. crietb. 34d. pirierb. 


What are che Auxiliary, or Helping Verbs? 
Auxiliary Verbs, are Verbs that are joined to 
other Verbs, to fix the time, and other circum- 
ſtances of an action, with greater exactneſs. 
Which are the Auxiliaries, or Helping Verbs? 
The principal Auxiliary Verbs are 70 be, and to 


Save, which are perfet Verbs, i. e. they may be 
- g$0njugated through every Mode, Tenſe, Number, 
* | | 25 and 
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and Perſon. The others are deſective; and are, 40, 


Hall, auill, can, may z let, and muff. 


How are theſe Verbs infected or conjugated ? 

They are inflected with conſiderable irregularity ; 
and ſhall, will, can, may, expreſs no certain diſtinc- 
tion of time, but have two forms; one of which ex- 
preſſes abſolute certainty, and may, therefore, be 
called the Abſolute Form ; and the other implies a 
condition, and may therefore be called the Condi 
tional Form. 


r 


ſhall ? 
| Abſolute Form. 
Singular. Plural. 
iſt, I ſhall 18. We hall. | 
2d. Thou ſhalt. | 2d. Ye, or you ſhall. 
3d. He ſhall. 3d. They ſhall. 
Conditional Form. 
iſt, I ſhould, | 1, We ſhould. 
2d. Thou ſhouldft. 2d. Ye, or you ſhould. 
3d. He ſhould, | ad. They ſhould. 
What is the formation of the Auxiliary Verb wil? 
3 Abſolute Form. 
Iſt, I will, | i. We will. 
2d. Thou wilt. 2d. Ye, or you will. 
3d. He will. 3d. They will. 
Conditional Form. | 
iſt, I would. iſt, We would. 
2d. Thou wouldſt. 2d. Ye, or you would, 
ad. He Would. zd. They would. 


What 
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What is the formation of the Auxiliary Verb can , 


| Ablolate form, 4 
Singular. Plaral. J 
1ſt. I can, PR iſt. We can, } 
ad. Thou canſt. 2d. Ve, o you can. 1 
zd. He can. zd. They can. f 
| Conditional Form. ö 
1ſt. I could. fiſt. We couſd. 
2d. Thou could; A2̃gC n. Ve, or you could. | 
3d. He could. zd. They could. © | 
Wat is the formation of the Auxiliary Verb 
may i 
"Abſolute Form. | 
1ſt. I may, © iſt, We may. __. 
2d. Thou mayſt. 2d. Ve, or you may. 
3d. He may. 3d. They may. 
| : Conditional Form. 
iſt. I might. itt. We might, | 
2d. Thou mighteſt. 2d. Ve, or you might. 
3d. He might. zd. They might. 
Are theſe Verbs uſed only as Signs ? 
Do, have, and wvill, when they are not joined to 
Verbs to diſtinguiſh the circumftances of time, are 
abſolutely Verbs : as, to do, to have, to will, (i. e. to g 


command or to direct); as, for example, 


& So abſolute ſhe ſeems, 
a And i in herſelf compleat ; fo well to knaw 
« Her own; that what ſhe WILLs to do or ſay, 
* Seems 3 . wvirtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt."? 
5 Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
What 
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What is the uſe of the Auxiliary do or did? 

Do and did, are uſed to mark the action itſelf, or 
the time of it, with greater force and diſtinQtion ; as 
I do applaud thee ; Indeed I do ſpeak truth; I did love 
him, but T ſcorn him now. They exprels paſſion, pr 
earneſt requeſt ; as, Help me, do / They are fre- 


quently joined with a Negative ; ; as, I like her, but 
J d not love her. 


Are not 4 and 414 frequently employed i in aſk» 
ing a queſhon ? , 
The chief uſe of the Auxiliaries ds _ did is in 


interrogative forms of ſpeech, in which they are uſed 
through all the Perſons; as, 


Preſent Time. Paſt Time. 

_ iſt. Do { ſpeak? © „ iſt, Dip I write? © 
2 2d. Dos r thou love S ad. Divsr thou laugh? 
AO nr 
© 34d. Dozs or Dorn © zd. Dip he die? 

he complain ? 8 


2 Do aue walk ? ; Iſt, Dip we fing ? 
2d. Do qe or youread? — 2d. Dip ye or you go? 


r 34. Do they run? | . 4d. Dip = er : 


"Are do and did of any farther uſe? f 

Do and did ſometimes ſupply the plaee of another 
Verb, and make the repetition of it, in the ſame, 
or a following ſentence, unneceſſary; as, You ar- 
tend not to your fludies, as e DOES, (i e. as the at- 
tends to her ſtudies) ; or, I Hall come if I can, but 


if 


9 
| 
| 
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if 1 do wot, pray excuſe me, (i. e. if I come not.) 
Doth is uſed in ſolemn, does in familiar language. 
Example: Does he go to the play? not deth gr. 


What is the uſe of the Auxiliaries ſhall and will 2 


Shall and auill equally denote a future time, but 
differ very widely in their ſignifieation: For ex- 
ample, Shall, in the firſt Perſon of both Numbers, 
ſimply foretells an action, or event; as, 7 Hall go 
our, or We ſhull dine at home. 

Will in the firſt Perſon Singular and Plural inti- 
mates reſolution; and approbation ; as, I will re- 
award the good: and promiſes; as, We will endeavour 
to deſerve your kindneſs. 

Can you give me any other example? | 

Yes: the following, from Shakeſpeare, implies 
both reſolution and approbation. 
| «& Give me that man 

« That'is not paſſion 's fre, and Tull ae Lim 
4 In my heart's core.” 

How are h, cy uſed in the n and 
third Perſons? 

Shall, in the ſecond and third Perſons of botlr 
Numbers, promiſes, commands, or threatens ; as, 
Thou, he, you, or they ſhall go. 

- Will, in the ſecond and third Perſons Singular 
aud Plural, only ſoretells; as; Yon aul, or Be 
avill burn bis fingers; Jon, IEEE 4 pla- 
fant walk; | 
nn a queſtion ? 

When 
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When a-queſtion is aſked, ha and ail change 
their: meaning; thus, I hall go, You or they'will go, 
expreſs event only; but, Shall 7 go? refers to the 
will of another perſon, - and means, Do you chuſe 
that I-ſhould go? and; Will you go ? 11 
tion ; as, De you intema to go 7 

Will, in the firſt Perſon Singular and Plural does 
not admit of being put by way of queſtion; as, Will 
I ur for we cannot be ſtrangers to our 
own will, nor can any other perſon” inform” us ſo 
well concerning it, as we can ourſelves, 

How are Auxiliary Verbs uſed: as ſigns? 

Do, did, have, had, ſhall, will, are uſed as ſigns 
of the Indicative Mode. May, can, might, could, 
ſhould, would, are ſigns of the Potential Mode. 

What is the meaning of the-Auxiliaries may and 
can? 

May, expreſſes Liberty; as, A do db I 
vill, Permiſſion, as, You may play; a Wiſh, as, 
Mayſt thou be happy! May the king live ! The 
being deſirous of any ching; as, May I have a book ; 
or Poflibility, as, Ii may rain, or, 

Space may produce new worlds. Milton 

Can denotes the power of the agent or doer; 25 
I can ing, (i. e-. Lam able to ſing.) 


What Time hascarand may relation to? 


ture Time; as, I cas (now) writez 8 
e 1 may er to him, 


What 


Cas and- may relate both to the Preſent and Fu- 


of verbs.» , 


What is the meaning of cala and br 
Could and might being the Conditional 4 
tan and may, have the ſame ſignifcation; but ſup- 
poſes, at the ſame time; ihe intervention of ſome 
obſtacle or impediment that prevents the doing of 
the action; as, I might, or conld-take a walk; if it 
did not rain. Theſe Auxiliaries refer in ſome man- 
ner to Preſent, Paſt, and Future Time; but the 
eciſt Time of the Verb is 500 much determined 


P | 

As drift bf the ſentence,, | 
N ca they: refer to the we Avi Times? 

| yh? Tiga Explaingd- by he MWg: ram. 
He ESI ARES 3 


. Preſent: 'T wiſh ar foe could. (o/) gener * 
2 I -avas ny efire that” > ſhould or "mii 
Tm wa, hon) mrs . 
uture. 1 ſhe would come eee I might 1 


* Wes „ Would, could, or Nba Jpcat to = 


What 15 if che meaning of ould and avould "88 
*Chould ignis e z and nk — } ins 
cknation. | | 


May che ins eau u be applied indif- 
Ferently? 8 

No: we Sarah uſe din with ns of the 
Perſons of che Verb, and Sula it : others; this 
manner of expreſſion takes place, for. inſtance, after 
. ba _ e rehatue 70 me 


SY 


= 
a of - 
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* 
ry g_ > 4% 
ES |} 


$I 


ExA MPL Es. 


* cd Were I to' omit my 1. $HOULD be guily of 4 
a " tefſon, 2 Fault. 

© 2d. Wert thou to be idle, Thou Wo 1 LDST 3. | 
f 5 | "© "Blameable. © 
t 3d. Mere be not zo dance, She, wo U . 5 rot, be 
4 b N | | Pleaſed... 5 

1 = iſ, Were WE to do fo, | e SHOULD be fury. 


E 2d. Were ye to to run, e would be fatigued.: . 
8 3d. Mere they to walk, They wouLd tale cold. 


When is would uſed in the firſt Perſon ae | 
and Plural, and Should in the ſecond and third? 
When the ſuppoſition regards only the firſt Per- 
ſon Singular, or Plural, or is introduced by that 


ö Perſon, the authority of the perſon appears in the 
following mode of expreſſion. Wee ; 

q * . YR. Mere it my pleaſure, I wourt doi. | 
— 2d. Fit were conve- by 
== nient to me, Thou uns 

ö 5 34. Did it Jus: mes He snour p At but. 

IN. Were. it les. be of A HRT 
| | fer vice, Wey WOULD * 7 71. 5 


d. Mere it a ry Ht SHOULD take A 

me, aoalk. 2 
za. If Fehought it propery-: 2 "hey SHOULD, play. 
In what manner is an Auxiliary joined to a Verb? w—_ 


e Auxiliary is joined to the Verb, the 
D- , bailing 


22 
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Auxiliary goes through all the variations, or changes 
of Perſon and Number, and the Verb itſelf con- 
tinues invariable, Example: 1 have read ; 1 could 
ha de wi that » on had read. 

Da uxiliary Verb MUST admits of no varia: 


Als are the Auxiliaries to q 6 — to be aſed i in 
conjunction with other Verbs! 

To HA E , through the ſeveral Modes and W 
is placed only before the Paſſive IC as, 
babe written ; woe had written, © 

To the various Modes and Tenſes of the Verb 
ro BE are joined both the Participle Active and 
the Participle Paſũ ve; as, I am HEARING, 1 am 

HEARD; Tavas HEARING, I aba. HEARD; and to 
all the other Auxiliaries, is added the radical form of 
the Verb; as, I Hall, will, may, can, or de WRITE. 

What do you mean by the — of a 
Verb? 

The 3 of rayiog it through all. the Modes, 
| Tenſes, Numhers, and Perſons. r 
It has been before obſerved, that the principal 
Auxiliary Verbs are zo be, and 70 bave ; . how are 
they conjugated o: *Jaried ? | 
| The Auxiliary Verb" be, is conjugated in the 
£2 owing Manner. ** 
4 N. 


; | Tnfinirive Mode.” 
Pr, ſent Tenſe. © Parte Tenſe. 
. 5 To Yave beef. 


Indicative 
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ive Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Singular. * Plural. 

1ſt, I am. iſt. We are. 

2d. Thou art. 2d. Ve, or you are. 
| zd. He, or ſhe, or it is. 3d. They are. 
| 

Imperfect Tenſe. 
iſt, I was. 1ſt. We were. 
2d. Thou waſt; ; 2d. Ye, or you were. 
zd. He was. zd. They were. 
Perſect Tenſe. 
iſt. J have been. iſt, We have been. 


ad. Thou haſt, been. 2d. Ye, or you have been. 
| 34. He hath, or has been. 3d. They have been. 


| Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 
1ſt. I had been. iſt, We had been. 
2d. Thou hadſt been 2d. Ve, or yau had been. 
zd. He had becg. 3d. They had been. 


Furt or Imperfect Futute Tenſe- 
iſt, I ſhall, er will be. 1ſt. We ſhall, or will be. 
zd. Thou ſhalt, or wilt 2d. Ye ſhall; or will be. 
„ © a ; 
3d. He ſhall, or will be. 3d. They ſhall, or will be. 


5 9 4 * 3 | Second 
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Second or Perfect F 0 Tenſe. 


Singular. 6 42] Plural. 
iſt. I ſhall, or will have iſt. We ſhall, or will have 
been. 2 been. 
2d. Thou malt, or wilt 2d. Ye, or you ſhall or 
have been. Will have been. 
zd. He ſhall, or will zd. They ſhall, or will 
have been, have been *. wo 
Imperative Mode. 
1ſt. Let us be. 
2d. Be, or be thou. 2d. Be ye, or you. 


3d. Let him, or her, or zd. Let them be. 
it be. 
Potential Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
1ſt. I may, or can be. 1ſt, We may, or can be. 
2d. Thou mayſt, or canſt zd. Ye may, or can be. 
be. 
3d. He may, or can be. * They may, or can be. 
| Imperfect Tenſe. 
1ſt, I might, could, 1, We might, could, 
ſhould, or would be. ſhould; or would be. 
rd. Thou mightſt, zd. Ye, or you might, 
couldft, ſnouldſt, oy could, © ſhould, or 
wouldſt be. | would be. | | 
3d. He might, could, zd. They might, could, 
8 ſhould, or would be. ſhould; or would be. 


PE — 


* By particularly attending to theſe Future Tenſes, may be ; 
obſerved the variations of ſhall and will, See pages 46 and 47. 
Perfect 
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Perfect Tenſe. 
$; in Fs | Plural. 

iſt, J nds dr can have 1k, We may, or can 
been. have been. 

24. Thou mayſt, er canſt 24. Ye may, er can have 
have been. been. 

zd. He may, or can 3d. They may, or can 
have been. have been. 


Preter· pluperſect Tenſe. 
iſt, I might, could, iſt. We might, could, 
ſhould, or would have ſhould, or would have 
been, | been. | 
2d, Thou mightſt, zd. Ye might, could, 
couldſt, ſhouldſt, or ſhould, or would have 


- - wouldit have been. been. 

34. He might, could, 3d. They might, could, 
ſhould, or would ſhould, or would have 
have been. been. 


The Future Tenſe, in this Mode, is beſt expreſſed 
by the Preſent Tenſe ; as, I may go to-morrow. See 
the remarks on can and may, page 47. 


* Sudjunctive Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
iſt. If, or though I be. iſt. If we be, 


24. If thou be. zd. If ye, or yon be. 

3d. If he be. 3d. If they be. - 
75 Imperfect Tenſe. | 

iſt. If T were. © 1ſt, If we were. 

2d. If thou wert. 2d. If ye, or you were. 

3d. If he were. 3d. If they were. 


D 3 Conjugate 
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<2 Conjugate the Auxiliary Verb To have. 
= Infinitive Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. Perſect Tenſe. 
To have. To have had. 


Indicative Mode. 


4 i Preſent Tenſe. 10 
Singular. E "B+; | Plural. 19 
1ſt. I have. iſt, We have. 
zd. Thou haſt. zd. Ve, er you have. 
zd. He, or ſhe, or it, 3d. AIG: have. 
hath, or has. 
|  Hath is uſed in ſolemn, "© in — knguage, 
2 | 7 Imperfect Tenſe. ; 
| Mt. I had. 1ſt, We had. | 
2d. Thou hadſt. 24. Ve, er you had. 
zd. He had. 43d They had. 
Perfect Tenſe. 
iſt, I have had. & 1. We have had. 


2 Thou haſt had. 2d. Ve, er you have had. 
3d. He hath, or has had. 3d. They have had. 


Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 
- Iſt, I had had. 1ſt. We had had, 
2d. Thou hadſt had. 2d. Ye, or you had had, 
zd. He had had, zd. They had had. 


Firſt 
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Firſt Future Tenſe. | 
Singular. | Plural. ; 
ft. hal}, or will have. 1ſt. We ſhall, or will have. 
2d. Thou ſhalt, or wilt 2d. Ye ſhall, or will have. 


have. 
zd. He ſhall, or will zd. They ſhall, or will 
have. have. 
Second Future Tenſe. 
1ſt. I mall, or will have 1ſt. We mall, or will 
had. | have had. | 
zd. Thou ſhalt, or wilt 2d. Ye, or you, ſhall or 
„have hac.  , will haye had. | 
3d. He ſhall, or will 3d. They ſhall, or will 
have had. have had. 


Imperative Mode. 
iſt. Let us have. 
2d. Wd onda thou. 2d. Have ye, or you. 


3d. Let him, or her, or zd. Let them have. 
| it have. | | 


Potential Mode. 
Preſent Tenle. | . 


8 1 4 


it. 128 can have. 1. We may, or can have. 
2d. Thon mayſt, ar. ad. Ye may, or can have. 


cant have. 5 7 | 
zd. He may, or can zd. They may, er can 


D 4 Im perfect 
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Imperfect Tenſe. 
Singular, Plural. 
iſt, 1 might, could, 5 We might, could, 
would, or ſhou!d have. 1 would, r ſhould 
Rabe. 


2d. Thou mightſt, 2d. Ye, or you might, 
couldſt, ſhouldſt; or could, would, or 
wouldſt have. ſhould have. 

zd. He, ſhe, or it, zd. They might, could, 
might, could, would, would, or ſhould 
or ſhould have. have, 

Perfect Tenfe. 

iſt, 1 may, or can have 1ſt. We may, or can 
had. have had. 

zd. Thou mayſt, er 2d. Ye may, or can have 
canſt have had. n 


zd. He may, or can 3d. They may, or can 
have ha. have had. 


Preter-pluperfe&t Tenſe, 


uſt, 1 might, could, 1ſt. We might, could, 
ſhould, or would have © ſhould, or would 


had, . had have. 

2d. Thou mightſt, couldſt, ad. Ve, or you might, 
ſhouldſt, or wouldft, could, ſhould, or 
"have had. would Have had. 


34. He "might, could, 34; They might, could, 
— 6 or * gut have ſhould, or would have 
had. wor] tka e | ob} 

FEY: SubjunQive 
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Subjunctive Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. © 
Singular: © Plural. 

i. If I have. Idſt. If we have. 
2d. Though thou have. 2d. If ye, or you have. 
3d. If he have. 3d. If they have. 

| Imperfect Tenſe. 
1ſt, If J had. 1ſt. If we had, 
2d. If thou had. 2d. If ye, or vou had. 
3d. If he had. 3d. If they had. 


Conjugate the Auxiliary Verb To Do. 
Indicative Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
iſt. I do. | it. We do. 
2d. Thou doſt. 2d. Ye, or you do. 

34 He doth, or does. zd. They do. 
Paſt, or Imperfect Tenſe. —— 
iſt, I did. iſt, We did. 4 
zd. Thou didſt. zd. Ye, or you did. 
3d. He did . 3d. They did. 


Has not the Verb To de any other Tenſes or 


Modes ? | 
Not as an Auxiliary; but 4% is likewiſe a com- 


pleat Verb in itſelf, and in that cafe is conjugated 
through all the Modes and Tenſes. See page 44. 
How do you conjugate : an Active Verb? 
N 


Ds  Inkaitive 
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Infinitive ?Aode. 


Preſent Tenſe. Perfect Tenſe. 
To learn. To have learned. 


Indicative Made. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1ſt. I learn, er do“ learn. iſt. We learn. 
2d. Thou learneſt, or doſt 2d. Ve, or you learn. 
learn. An 
zd. He learns, or learn- zd. They learn, 
eth, or doth learn. SEL 


Imperſe&t Tenſe. 
1 learned, or did iſt. We learned, or did 
learn. N learn. 
2d. Thou learndR;) or 2d. Ye learned, « or ; did 
didft learn. learn. 
zd. He learned, or did zd. They 8 8 er 
learn. did learn. 


perſect Tenſe. 
I have hawks, &c. 


Preter - pluperfect Tenſe. 
I had learned, &c. 


| Firſt Future Tenſe. 
I mall, or will 8 


3 r 3 * + | F 4 * 


— * — 


* Do and Did, are uſed to mark the aQion itſelf, or the 
time of it, with greater force and diſtinticn. See the uſe of 
tte Auxiliary Do and Did, pages and 47. z 

{ v 
| 2 Second 
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"Second 8 Tenſe. 
1 ſhall, or will have learned, &c. 


Imperative Mode. 


apts, | 55 Plural. 4 
iſt." Let us learn. g 


2d. Learn, or do. thou 2d. Learn ye. 


learn. | 
3d. Let him Jean. 3d. Let them learn. 
” Potential Mode. 
Pfeſet Tenſe. 


1 nay ANCE Sch &c. 
| Imperſect Tenſe. 
1 ane could, ſhould; or would learn, 0 | 


Perfe& Tenſe, 
I may, or can have learned, &c. 
Preter-pluperfeRt Tenſe. 

1 idle _ could, „ or ud have learned, 
&c. f 

* How is the 800 tive Mode IEG ? 

"By adding 4 Conjonction to the Indicative Mode, 
ahd dro ping the p rlonal terminations in the ſe- 
cond dat? eq perſons Rngular of the Preſent, and 


the tecbüud perfor ffigblar of all the other T Nenſes $ 
as, for Rxample, & 
iſt: ft Tears, 5 1 98 | Ib. it te learn. | 
2d. If thou learn. 24. If ye, or you learn, 
34. If he, or ſhe ff. © $9! TFrhby featt: © 

_ D 6 is 
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Ts there any other method of conjugating an Ac- 
ave Verb? 

Yes: an Active Verb may be conjugated by ad- 
ding the Active Participle to the Auxiliary Verb 
To be, through all the Modes, Tenſes, Numbers, 
and Perſons. Thus, inſtead of js 


; Preſent: | 

iſt. I read. iſt. We read. _ 
zd. Thou readeſt. 2d. Ve, er you read. 
3d. *. reads. zd. They read- 

We may ſay, 
iſt, pc. Iſt. We are reading. 
2d. Thou art reading. 2d. Ve, er you are reading. 
zd. He, or ſne is reading, 3d. They are reading. 


And ſo on, through all the variations of the help- 
ing Verb To be, ſtill retaining the re N 
of the principal Verd. * ' 

How is a verb Paſiive aback ? 

By the help of the Verb To be, The Paſſive 
Verb is only the Participle Paſſive joined to the 
Auxiliary Verb T# be, through all its variations; as, 
Preſent. I am loved. Imperfect. I was loved. Por- 
fect. I have been loved. Preter-pluperfet. I had 
been loved. Future. 1 ſhall be loved. And ſb on, 
through all the Modes, the Tenſes, che e, 
and the Perſons. 

Note, the learner ſhould go ie ='P a Paltve 

Verb, by adding the Participle to the Verb To be, 


einn Pages 50, $1, $22 83. er 
1 8 Are 


of Verbs. br 


Are all Verbs conjugated like the Verb 75 loue? 

All Regular Verbs are ; but there are ſome Ir- 
regular Verbs, which are conjugated in a different 
manner. 

What do you. mean by a Regular Verb ? 
A Verb which forms its Imperfe&t Tenſe, and 

the Paſſive Participle, by the addition of ; as, 

call. ed; or of d, if the Verb end in e; as, love-d. 


Or IRREGULAR VERBS. 


What do you mean by Irregular Verbs ? i 
Irregular Verbs are thoſe which do not form cheir 

Imperfect Tenſe and Paſſive Participle in ed or 4. 
In What parts is a Verb irregular? 5 

A Verb is irregular only in the Paſt, or Imper 
ſect Tenſe,” and the Paſſtve Participle, See the 
Liſt of Irregular Verbs. 

How may you know whether a Verb be regular 
or irregular? 


8 


"When the termination, or ending, of the Paſt, 


or Imperfe& Tenſe, is not formed by adding 4, 
or ed, to the firſt Perſon ſingular of the Preſent 
Tenſe, the Verb may be called Irregular ; as, from 
To teach, or I teach; the Imperfect is, I raught, 
not l teached. I was never taught to do fo. | 

How are Irregular Verbs conjugated ? 

The change is only in the Imperfect Tenſe; in 
all other reſpects, the Verb is declined or ne 
a as the l Vetd . „ Hf 

Give 


- , — 
? 8 a 
3 0 1 5 
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Give me an example. 


| | The Irregular Verb To Write, 


Infinitive Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. perfect Tenſe. 
To write. To have written. 
| - Indicative Mode. 
Pfreſent Tenſe. 
Singular. | , Plural... 
if. 1 write.” 1k; We write. 
2d. Thou writeſt. 2d. Ye, or you write. 
3d. He writes. :d. They write. 
| Imperfect Tenſe. 2 A 
3ſt Tots, + e iſt. We wrote, er 5-4 
WES 1, nl io fi. 
zd. Thou, wroteſt, or 2d. Ye, Ls 705 y wrote, or 


* 


C414 
didit write. did write 1 
Nahe ee, en d 3d. They vrote, or Gd 
write. 4 2 write. "1 wer; | 
0 8b 4 perſect Tenſe, / e 


— : 8 bits BY Een 421 me «717 411 
W "1 1 I wp oh bad Tenſei + 13 ,v5D31 © 
I had written, cc. Ne: \ bon 18 
1 eee „n Mol 
I ſhall; er will: write} Kein o 2 en oft 
- 100 10 bs hart IR 14 12/0 J. 
I ſhall, or will have writte#/ Lc. Al ads 23 lere 


. 4 
Imperative 
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Imperative Mode. 


Write, or do thou write, &c, 


Potential Mode. 
Preſetit Tenſe. 
1 may, or can write, &c. 
Iniperfe& Tenſe. 
I might, 0 could, ſhould, or would write, &c. 
: Perfect Tenſe, 
:Y may, or can have written, &c. 
5 * | Preter-pluperfe&t Tenſe. | | 
I might, could, ſhould, or would have written, gc. 


Subjunctive Mode- 


As before: Example; 
* - Stnpwar. | Plaral. : 


iſt, If I write. uſt. If we write 
24. If thou write. 2d. If ye, on you writs. 
3d. If he write. zd. H they write: 
Conjugate E gh Te gd. 4 
Preſent Teak. a perfekt Tekiſe: 
To g. To hade gone. 
Fidicative Mode! 
Preſent Tenſe. 15 20, &c. 
lmperfect Tenſe. I went, dd g go, Ons 
Perfect Tenſe. I have . Ke. | 
Preter- Dugertea Teafe. I had gone, & . 
Future Tenſe. T fitatf, + wilt go, ** 


Imperative 
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* Mode. 
Go, or do go, &c N 


Potential Mode. 

Preſent and Future Tenſes. I may, or can 90. 
&c. 

Imperfect Tenſe. I might, could, ſhould, or 
would go, &c. 

Preter-pluperfe& Tenſe. 1 might, could: mould, 
er would have gone, &c. 

The Participle Paſſive of this Verb j js often joined 
to the Verb To be, when it refers to the mere cir- 
cumſtance of going; as, She is juſt gene; foe has 
been gone ſome time. The — may be obſerved of 
the Verb To come. 

Is not Ler a Verb, as well as the ** the 10 
perative Mode? 4 

Ves; and * as a Verb, is complear, having all 
the Modes and Tenſes. 


Conjugate the Active Verb To Let. | 


| Infinitive Mode. 
Preſene Tenſe, Perfect Tenſe. 
_ let. | To have let. 
Indicative: Mode, 


+ Preſent 1 
e Plural. 


IS &, ler; n 1 
It. 1 let. WS | 1ſt. We let. 
2d. Thou letteſt. ; I 1 2d. Ye, or you let. 
* Helene, or lee 34. They let. 


— 4 $5 fo L 
- 
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Imperfet Tenſe. I did let. 
Perfect Tenſe, _ I have let. 
Preter· pluperſect Tenſe. I had let. 


Future Tenſe... | I ill let. 


Im perative Mode. 
Let, or do thou let, &c. 


Potential Mode. 
Preſent and F uture Tenſes, 
I may, or can let, &c. 0 


Perfect Tenſe. 
I might, could, ſhould, or would let, &c. 


Preter-pluperfe&t Tenſe. x4 
I might, could, ſhould, or would have let, ge. 


Conjugate the Pon: Verb To dare, or Ta 


venture. PA y if , n 
. n Mode. | 
N Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular.  : Plural. .. 
iſt. I dare. IIſt. We dare. 
2d, Thou dareſt. . 2d. ve, or you dare. 
zd. He, or ſhe dares. zd. They i Gare, 
Imperfect Tenſe. 
1ſt, I durſt. 1ſt. We durſt. 
2d. Thou durſt. 2d. Ye, or you 4 


3d. He, or ſhe durſt. 3d. , 8 4 
rann . Perfect, 
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Perfect, and Preter-pluperfe& Tenſes. 
. Singular. | Plural. Ir 
1ſt. I durſt have. iſt. We durſt have. 
2d. Thou durſt live. 2d. Ve, or you durſt have. 
zd. He durſt have. zd. They durſt have. 
| Future Tenſe. 
it, I will dare. iſt. We will dare. 
2d, Thou wilt dare. 2d. Ye, or you will dare. 
3d. He will dare. 3d. They will dare. 
Imperatively. 
. Dare to do it. ; ” 
| Iuterrogatively. 
Dare you to do it ? 
How is the Verb Ought conjeitted'? 


_ Onght i is uſed only in the Indicative Mode, and 
never admits of another Verb immediately after it 


without the Prepoſition 70: as, for example, Yeu 1 
ought not to walk, | 
Preſent, 22d Future Tenſes. 
, Singular. - Plaral. 

1ſt, I ought. iſt, Weought. | 
zd. Thou oughteſt. 2d. Ye, or you ought. 1 
3d, He obght ad. They ought; 

| Paſt Tenſe. 


| 1ſt, I ought to TY iſt. Weought to . 
2d. Thou oughteſt to 2d. Ve, or you ought to 
have. have. AT N 


A 241 


3d. He ought to have . 3d. They ought to have. 
\What do you mean by a Defective Verb? 
A Defective 
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A Defective Verb is a Verb that, is imperfect; 
that is, that cannot be conjugated through all the 
Modes and Tenſes; as the Verb Ought; wien can 
only be uſed in the Indicative, Mode. 
Which are the Defective Verbs? \ 

The Auxiliary Verbs are in general defective, 
becauſe they have not any Participles;; neither do 

they admit e helping wen to 551 ers e 
oe tm. P 

7 How: debe Doſenive Verbs' Foe 

They are alivays joined to the Inf nitive Mode's af 
ſome other Verb; * for example, 

T Dart ay. " 

I oudar to learn iy Ilan. 

Are the Auxiliary Verbs Had, and Am, or Br, 


defeQive? _ © 
No; cney are perſen, n br Uke ochér 


Verbs. See page 42, and 50 to 57. 
How many Verbs are there in the Engliſh lan- 


gage? 
The whole n num ber of — Regular and Irregu- 


lar, is about 4300. The whole number of Irregu- 
lar Verbs, the Defective included, i is about 170. ' 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS 


RELATING TO VERBS. 


The Vers agrees with its Noun, or Pronoun, 
1. e. With its Agent, or Subject, which is hkewiſe 
deR the 1 Caſe, in Number and Per- 


ſon; 


68 Verbs. 


% 


ſon; as, cube trove pho; or fete 13 

and o ; 

The Noun or Prononn . dune, before the 
Active, or Tranhtive Verbs, may be called the 
Ack Nr, and that which ſtands before the Neuter or 
Intranſitive, the Sv ByzcT of the Verb: but the 

Noun or Pronoun that follows the Active Verbs, is 

called the Os zecr. . See page nb, 

Two or more Nouns in the fingular nber, 

Joined together by one or more Conjunctions, re- 

quire Verbs, Nouns, and Pronouns in the plural 


- Number; as, Socrates and Plato WERE wiſe: They 


WERE the moſt eminent PHILOSOPHERS of Greece. 
The Action expreſſed: by a Neuter Verb, ſee 

page 35, being confined within the Agent, ſuch 

Verb cannot admit of an Objective Caſe after it de- 


. noting a Perſon or Thing as the Qbzet of Action. 
When a Noun is added to a Neuter Verb, it either 


expreſſes the ſame notion with the Verb; as, To 


dream a dream; To live a virtuons life or denotes 


only the circumſtance of the Action, a Prepoſition 
being underſtood; as, To leed all night, © IF F 
"through all the night; To Walk a mile, i. e. through 
the ſpace of a mile. | 
A Verb Active requires a Noun or Pronoun in 
the Objective Caſe; as, Alexander conquered the 
PexSIAans. WromM ye ignorantly worſhip, HIM 
. Aelare I unto you. 
When the Verb is Paſlive, the Agent and Obiect 
; change places in the ſentence ; and the thing acted 


6 BT | ** | upon 
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upon is in the Nominative Caſe, and the Agent is 
accompanied with a Prepoſition; 3 as, The Kauen 
were conquered by ALEXAN DER. 

Verbs are ſometimes derived from Adieaives, 
by adding en, as, from. Leſs, to lefſen.; or only x, 
as, from Ripe, to ripen : and from Subſtantives; as, 
from Length, to lengthen. h 

Verbs are ſometimes deriyed from Subſtantives; 3 
as, from a Sail, ta ſail : and from Adjettives ; a8, 
from Warm, to warm ; without any change at all, 


Or. PARTICIPLES. 


41 , 


WT none? = fo Bra 
A Participle is a wotd derived from a Verb, 


or rather is part of a Verb, which partakès of the 
nature of Adjectives ® and Nouns.” | 


When does a Fyrtciple parake of che nature of 
an Adjective? © | 

The Participle frequently becomes te an 
Adjective, when it is joined to a Subſtantive; merely 
to denote its quality, without any reſpect to time; 
expreſſing not an action, but a habit; and, like an 
Adjective, admits of the yy of Compariſon. ” 


I oak 1 | 
5 Ward, his Ty, _ Wat Participls are drrme's Py 
| jectives. de I us. 4 2 N 


eee —— 
„ter 4 32 | i þ 


| 


—— — 
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Poſitive.” * 4h wecompl, ned, or a loving. 
Comparative. 2 more Sompl ba, "a more loving. 
Su PING x moft W a een a, moſt bowing 
27129052 Oo, | en 
Give me N example: N ee 
"Learned is a Paſſive Participle when joined to an 
auxiliary or helping Verb; as, I have learned my 
n; but when it is ofed without any relation to 
time, as a learned Man, it is an Adjectice. | 


When does a Participte partake of the nature of 


a Subſtantive ? 
The Participle, with an Article before it, and the 


Prepoſition of after it, becomes a Subſtantive, ex. 

preſſing the action ith oY, + which-the Verb ſignifies ; 
as, for example, The middle ſtation of life ſeems 
* to be the moſt advantageauily . ſituated ; for the 
« gaining, of; wiſdam. | Poverty turns our thoughts 


— 


too much upon, the, /«pplping. of, our wants; and 


« riches upon enjoying pur, ſuperflyines *.'' 


+ How, many, Participles are there? 
Two: the +"Gerund, 1. e. the Adtive, or Preſent 


Participle, and dhe Paſhvp Participle, 


Ho is the, Active Participle formed2 .- FB: 

- By: the addition bnd be Btelent;Tenſes or. 
radical. form. of the Verb 4 nn ae 2 
omitted 4. as. far; example, b „ Ig 


od T7 N 
* 


* Addiſon's Spectator, No. 464. 
F Avery ingenious writer on the Engl Language calls 
v hat ĩs here diſti agui ſhed by the name pf Paniciple. Active, 
the Gerund: „ Gerunds, fays he, are Verbal Subfſtagtives 


« enging in irg. See Eays by Fobn Ward, 2 
Infiniti ve. 


F 2 
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Infinitive. Active Participle. 


To love. | bg: 


Are there any exceptions N 

Where the ſilent e is | preceded by the ſoft g, the 
e muſt be preſerved, or the ſenſe of the word would 
otherwiſe be ambiguous; for we have no other 
means of diſtinguiſhing /7z2eing, the Participle of 
to finge (to ſcorch), fiom fnping, the Participle of 
te fing ; or ſwingting, the Participle of to {winge 
(to laſh, be to puniſti), from Avinging (ta go back. 
ward and forward in the air). Cringing, twinging, 
&c. omit, the e becauſe we have no ſuch Verbs as 
70 cring or t6 twing. , 


If the Radical Form, or Infinitive, endin a ſingle 
Conſonaut, with a ſingle Vowel before it, how 1 is 
the Active participle formed? | 

If the Inſinitive end in a ſingle Conſonant, pre- 
ceded by a ſingle Vowel, that Conſonant 1 is doub- 
_ Example: 

Infinitire. Active ParticipleQ. 
To commit. Commit ting. 

The. Geründ, or Active Participle, follows Sub- 
ſtantiyes and r hl not the Infinitive Mode 
of the Verb: as. we. ay, eee writing 3 3 
deferens of ſeeing; 


—— How i is the Paſlive Participle formed? 


In Regular Verbs, it is formed by the addition 
of. 4, if the e Form nd in e; as, 


for example, wy 
| lofwnktive. oe | Paſſive Patio EY 
To love. Loved. 


Or 


4 7 | , 3 ATT 
= he Pane es ies of tbe Jreegulag, Verbs, 
* e ee e Tab ths Ve 4M 
2 3 „May che Paſig Paniciple, and: we. Haft Tenſe, 


Ex 


. 4 uſed indiſerimigstely t. N a e 
| : the Pafive Renitiple:. ab, not che Pail 


A = Te e e. nien o ne de Paſſre |; 
. 1 4 vote. * = Ag. N. Ca 9 . 
55 e eee en x 


IX. Ws = A = - 


5 85 eine £0, rei * 
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ne Garand; or. Participle Preſent governs the e 
Obiecte Cafe of the Fybnbdun- Example: She i, 

| rs us: He: "4609+ eee eee Bk j 

| „ The Englih Gander lays Lawns: a ee Wich re- Y 

| 5 af pes do is Pertieiples of the Paſt, that they all terminate in 61 

| 4 D; T, by. N. This analogy is, perhaps, liable to as few ex- 41 

. c N Lonbeegjngg therefore, how little analogy be 

14. MED N Fo we have 3 in our Tanguage, it ſeems wrong to an- * 

A ; 438 8 e the few traces that may be und. Ar would be i m 

© « well, thereforey'if 50x writers, ho endes vour to be accu- * 

: 33 would be careful to. avoid a corruption, at preſent | ſo — 

"124, 2.9 endet pf laying; i it. Ha Wroje, for, it wa: written; be F 

1+ ih « "20a; trove, for, be was driven ;' 1 have went, | for, , bave gore, | 14 

'1 8 — — = e I Afarhich Hflktices; a Verb 3s abford/y feds fop- ab 

. 25 A biy the: pripeers:Participte,” without any netremty from: the | * 

| | : 5 8 Ago ot of ſuch word. See Hermes, or a Philgfof hicat Inquiry as. F 

41 NIP eee 1 Fore Haris tp: 5 

8 . r N 5 526k 8 05 Is 
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"Oe ADVERBS. 


MAT i Ar * , di 
It is a Patt of Speech added to Verbs and 
Pariigiples; and algo to, Adjectives and, other Ad- 
verbs, — 1 nin or 8 a 
belonging to them 
From what are Adverbs derived ? hs 
Adverbs may be derived . 
Parts of Speech ; as, for example, from 
2 Subſtantive, as, - -from Ape, ; Ait. 
an Adjective, 2 Virtuous, ' Virtuoufy® 0 
2 Participle, — Knowing, * Knowinghy, 
-'4 Prepoſition, hs; — Afeer, * 8 
flow many R 9 80 
The principal Adverbs are thoſe. of Place, thoſe 
6f Time, ind'thole of Manner and Quality ; ; which 
are forme@ from Adjectives by adding ly ; us, from 
beautiful, is formed Beautifully, i. e. in a beraſaful 
manner; from \favelt, Havertly, i. e. with ſome de- 
pree of n n ane into 


= . . 


* Work cling with any double lee —_—_ taking 
neſs, leſr, Jy, or ſul after them, preſerve the letter dauble; as, 
careleſſneſs, flifly, difireſsfuls c. but thoſe words ending with 
double I, . er the bore terminations yn one ws” 


== a fs * 


bY 4 


. l 1 
1 
* * 8 ne © * * a ” 
o \ - . N — — 


8 = » 
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= as * 
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74 Of Adverbs. 
as many kinds, as there are cireumitances' of an 


Action; as, for 3 


55 7 2 "x 2 hy: ” 


11 of Time; * Fe future, uncer- 
tain. Ex. now, fg, lately, ane, t0- 
morrow,' not yet, oftens feld s. 
2d. of Order; , ſecondly, "thirdly, &e, 

Ex. f, ſhe ſhall _ and dee take a 

za. of Number; once, An thrice” 9 
Ex. I ſpoke meice, and wrote thrice, © 

4th. of Place; here; there, above, below, with- 
in, &c. Ex. where is your book ? it is above. 


th. of Motion ; : ; forward, backward, Gebind, 
Ex. go backto the left. * 

6th, of Diſtance ; yonder, far, . you. Bx. on 
youder hill. Is it far off? ' 
- 7th. of Manner; gracefully, politely. Ex. ſhe 
dances gracefully ; ; ſhe behaves politely, . e. in 
. graceful, or in a polite manner. 


Sth. of Qpantity; enough, Hale, c&c. 
* I have read exough. | 
goth, of Quality ; 4vell, 12. E. are you i? 

no, 1 am gl. 

"roth. of Relation; particalary, rpedivey. 
kx. particularly in this caſe. 

Iich. of Union; together, jainth, &, Ex. they 


tame zogether. 4 
o = 12th. 
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12th. of Diviſiog; apart, fparately, &c. 
Ex. they were ſet apart; written ſeparately. 
13th. of Excluſion; only, but, excluſively, Ec. 
Ex. Take only one; that is exclufroely. 
14th of Compariſon ; as, ho, than, more, . 
Ex. this is as good, nay more fo; do þo, rather 
9 than otherwiſe, , 
in 15th, n 8 &c. Ex. 1 
had rather ſtay nay, ſpecially now. 
16th. of Certainty ; zruly, certainly, ſurely, 
c. Ex. certainly, ſhe is truly deſerving. 
-,..:17th, of Affirmation; yes, indeed, &c. 
Ex. Is ſhe good ? yes, indeed the is. 
18th, of Doubt ; perhaps, poffebly, cc. 
Ex. perhaps, I may go; po/ibly, you will. 
19th. of Explanation ; as, namely, viz. See 
page 79, &c. Ex. three Plants, namely, a Roſe, 
a Pink, and a Geranium. 
20th. of Negation ; 20, not, c. Ex. no; 
madam, 1 will not do it. Y 
21, of Interrogation ; - awhy, wwhergfore, how, 
& c. Ex. vhy do you grieve ? <wherefere ſhould 
| you? how can you do ſo? . 


232d. of Concluſion ; therefore, conſequently, 
Ex. She is obſtinate, conſequently N Ide is 


WT therefore ſhe muſt he Le 


E 2 | Are / 


26 Of Adverbs. 
Are Adverbs ever compared ? 
Sometimes; as, for example, Ben, foren, 
 JoonssT ; often, 2 enk r. 
Thoſe ending in y, are compared by more, and 
moſt. 
Are the sbove-mentioned words always Adverbs ? 
No; many words in the Engliſh language are 


ſometimes uſed as Adjectives, ſometimes as Ad- 
verbs, and ſometimes as Subſtantives. 


Give me ſome Examples: 
Monz things ed b rn Tu — than 
— | 
In this caſe more is an Adjective; becauſe it makes 
| ſenſe when joined to things. See page 3. 
- Martha is MORE diligent than Mary. . iP 
| More is evidently an Adverb, aſed 3 in comparing 
the Adjetive diligent. 
LiTTLE things are ſometimes of great conſequence. 
Little is in this place an Adjective. 
Ab! 1itTLE think the gay, &c. 
lere little is an Adverb. 
= N | LSS things have produced great feds. 
3 Te is an Adjective. 
Ne Eugliß are 1.853 wolatile than the Freng. 
' Leſs an Adverb. 


- The LEAST thing you e. . 405 


* | 
m0 an ee. 
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Thoſe who are the m08T learned, are in eser we 
LEAST conceited, 


Leaſt and moft are Adverbs. 

Fo- DAY Kn is mort difficult than TES rex - 
pay's (i. e. than the leſſon of yeſterday) ; but ro- 
MOR ROW ' ill be more ſo then either. | 

Iefterday, 19-day, and to-morrow, are RP EY 
becauſe they are words that make ſenſe by them- 
ſelves, and admit likewiſe of the Genitive Caſe, See 
page 13. 

She came home YESTERDAY: ; foe fert out | again 
TO-DAY, and foe will return T0-M0R ROW: 
In this ſentence, ;ye/ferday, to-day, and 10-morrow, 


are Adverbs of Time, becauſe they anſwer to the 
queſtion when ? 


The word much may be uſed as a Sublanve, a pp: .. 
an Adjective, or as an Adverb. 

An example of mach uſed as a $ubllantiver 
Where uuch is given, MUCK. will be n 
| As an Adjective: ; 
Mvcen money bas been una, 

As an Adverb: | 

1 MUCH more bleſſed to give than to bets: | 

Are Adjectives ever uſed inſtead of Adverb? 
It is very improper to uſe the Adjective inſtead 
of the Adverb; though many examples may be 
found in the works of the beſt writers; as, Ex 
* TREME (inftead of extremely) unwilling.” Swift. 
— e endeavour to live hereafter $UTT= 
| . E-3 «ABLE 
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4. ABLE (inſtead of ſuitably) to a man in my flation.” 
Spectator, No. 530. — This. frequently. renders 
the meaning of the author obſcure; as, for example, 
in Pſalm, xxxv. 19. O let not them that are mine 
« enemies triumph. over me ungodly z”* ought it not 
rather to be ungodlily, i. e. in an ungodly manner ? 
nne ane Regen þ 5 "* 
INCI DENTAL REMARKS 
LATIN TO ADVERRBS. 


- 


Apveras have neither Concord nor Govern- 
ment; 5. . they neither agree with, nor govern any 
other, with The Adverb is generally placed 

alone, or near to the word which it affects; and its 
propriety and force depends on its poſition, -. 

Two Negatives in Engliſh deſtroy one another, or 
makes an Affirmative; as, 4 7 CANNOT eat nn, 

fignifies I can eat ſome. 

© The Comparative Advberbs than; and ur, have the 
Nominative or leading State of 4 Pronoun after 

them, when the Verb is not repeated or expreſſed, 

to which the Pronoun is the Nominative; as, She 7: 
_ eviſer THAN be, ide, than he is; Maria is ' wor Jo 

tall av fs. z. e. as Lam 

Than takes the ſame Caſc tun 4s un goes be- 

fore it; as, He is greater than. J. i. e. than I 
am; She loues ber ene me, i. e. than ſhe 
does me. 

 Apver Bs uſually. pe FN the AdjeQives, 2 

follow the Verbs with * they are connected; as, 


ae „ * Deference 


WB a> mw ACS oo a 
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Deference is the MOST elegant of all compli. 
ments. 

A wiſe man will defire no more than what he may 
get JUSTLY, u/#SOBERLY, | diftribute: CHEERBUL» 
LY, and live upon CONTENTEDLY. 

If the Verb have an Auxiliary, the Adverb 
may be placed between the Auxiliary *. the 


Vera . ene „ . 1 
4 Yau haze OPTEN deceived u . cn 
I hath FREQUENTLY happened. , * a ts 


Viz. is an Adverb of eee it is a 
contraction of widelicet, a Latin word, which ſig- 
 nifies fe avit, or it #5; but is a corrupt abbre- 
viation. T C 


Exo is Gains uſed as the: Plural of — 

i. e. in a ſufficient number. sg 

Ex. Man had not foes ene beſides. nA 
010 $3) Letoy 1 Milton. * 

As ths /Prepoſitioh ſubjoined to the Ver has the 

conſtruction and nature af an Adverb, fo the A4. 

verbs bert, lere, aobore, with. a Prepoſition ſabjoin- 
ed; ab heregf, therttbith, whereupon; have the con- 

ſtruction and nature of Pronouns and Adverbs en 

they connect ſentences, may be conſidered as * 

junctions; as, She ſpeaks to me, x oN 4 4 


1 


of . | 86: J 


| Or 


war: is a a Prepoſition ? 


| 1 REP 081 TIONS: 


It is a word that is put before Nouns and. 


Pronouns chiefly, to connect them with other werds, 


and to * the N one word 3 


other. 5 
Which are tlie ret Prepotition ry” | 
boves Beneath. In. 3 

Beſide. Into. To. 
Beſides. Near. Towards. 
Between. Nigbh, Upon. 
Betw igt. Of. Untill.. 
- Beyond. Off. : Unto.. 
By... AN. Out. a Under. 
Concerning, On. Wich. 
ry. During. | Over. ; Within, N 

Behind. For. Since. Without. 

Below. om. nr Through. 

5 Be © Giren fe Beanples + 
My bock is ahve: ARID] 


Iwill tellyou. about it, after you have done. 
There are peaches again? the wall, along the fide. 
-It is among my books, or among t yours. 


* will be at home 3 


Bebind 
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Behind the door, and beloxv the window. 

Beneath the ſhade. 

Befide my leſſon, and, beides what you ſaid:- 

Between friends, let us divide it betwixte us. 

I walked beyond the farm. 44 | 

Sit. by me, and-tell me concerning the affair which 
happened, during your ſtay in the country. 

She took it for me, ſrom her, in the garden, 

Go into the fields. they are nig to the houſe. 

His · houſe is near mine. 

Have you heard of the man who fel 1 is horſe? 
Is he out of danger: | ö. | 

The account is on the table. 

He lives over the way 

I have heard.more of it fence. 

He rode through Hyde Park. 

She played ti I'went to her; 

The dog. came towards her, and jumped-«pon her. 

I will wait until you come unte me, and ſhelter 
myſelf ander the door-way with my ſiſter. a 

Go within m een for un 
take col. | | 4 

cw e en- * n 

One great uſe of Prepoſitions in Evigtith]! is to 
expreſs tlioſe relations which in ſome languages are 
chiefly marked by Caſes ; or the different endings 
of Nouns. See page 28. 


Are not Prepoſitions | oben prefixed to Verbs-in 
compoſition ? Bj 588 
201 Eg ves; 
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Ves; for example, to overturn, to undertake. 

There are likewiſe ſome that are inſeparable 
Prepoſitions in our language, oor” are- uy 
combined with verbs; as, a 

4, be, fore, mit, un, ap-. 
unn EXAMPLES. 

a. ore, i. e. on ſhore. 
Be- times, i. e. in time, early. 
fore-tell,” i. e. to tell beforehand. 
mit- conduct, i. e. want of conduct, ill management. 


unable, aus gives to the compound word, a 
ungrateful, ſenſe directly contrary to chat of 
the ſimple world. 
up-lift. uþ denotes a _— bands. 
1p rear, a motion ud 2 
A 2b 


eib ARG 0 
RELATING 1 0 IETDOLALLES 


+: { $16 , a ane WAY 


PR ETOSTTIOoNs are frequenthyfubjained eo erbs; 
in which caſe they take the nature of the Adverb, 
and conſiderably affect the meaning of the Verb; 
as, to give over; te male o,. "op 
„ P&&POSYFIONS, are uſually, placed before . che 
Words to which they xelate ; 3, as, he want. FROM 
Deer, 79, Callie. 10 nd er 

l . "oveinment of Caſes ; 
and in Engliſh they always require the ObjeQtive 
Way of dend "as, With bim; ; frem Wy” "to me. 


8. 
* ; 2 "The 


1 


— 
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The Prepoſition is often ſeparated from the Re- 
lative which it governs, and joined to the Verb at 
the end of the ſentence ; as, That is a book waicn 
Jam pleaſed witn; Fohnſon is an author WH: u 1 
am delighted wit : but the placing of the Prepo- 
ſition before the Relative is more elegant, as well 
as more perſpicuous ; as, That is a book with which 
I am pleaſed ; Johnſon is an author with whom I 
am much delighted. = 
The Noun has generally the "oy /Prepoſition 
after it that the Verb requires, from which it is de- 


nved ; as, 


To comply W irn, 1 Ge WIT EH. 

To conaſſcend To, In Condeſeenſion To. 

To depart FROM, © a Departure RO. 

To beftow a favour urox, a Beftowwer of favours 

| UPON. 

Accuſed or theft, an Accuſation OF theft. 
Us ro, the old word for t, is now obſolete, or 

out af aſe/ 5 + — 10 


Different relations, and ane ſenſes, muſt 
be expreſſed by different Prepoſitions, EE: in 


conjunction with the ſame Verb, or Ad 
Ex. to converſe irn 4 Porn, — 1 Aale „ IN 

41. fe." © DULL clus 
We alſo fay, we are ad or a "thing, when 
we cannot get it; and di/apporared 18154} when we 
have it, and' It does not anſwer our expectations; ſhe 
. diſapproved. OF my writing, : and ** writing Was fie 


" approved BY Her. . 337 ieee © 
904 | 'E6 7 " he 
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The Prepoſition is frequently placed. after the 
Verb, and ſeparates it from it, like an Adverb; in 
which ſituation, it aftects the ſenſe, — may give it 
a new meaning. 
To value ourſelves upon any thisgs 
To beftow favours «por. 
Io fall under their notice. 
To be engaged in quarrels. 
To be reſtored 70 favour. 
To accuſe of any thing. 
To ſwerve from any duty. 
To differ from, to diſſent. ram. 
A diminution. /. or derogation from. 
The Noun * Averfion, (i. e. a turning away) re- 
quires the Prepoſition from after it; and does not 
properly admit of to, for, or toward:.. 


Or CONJUNCT IONS. 


WI 
A Conjunction is a Part of Speech that joins 
words and ſentences together, and ſhews the man- 
IE ET eee hes 

ee e 
beer 10 1 


0 See Lowth's Obe page 141. "DF. Prieftley differs 
| The N 


frow — See pate 1. 
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The Principal Conjunẽtions are, 
Again. Either. Nevertheleſs. Than. 


Albeir. © © Elſe: | Notwith- Thereupon. 
Alſo. Except. ſtanding. Therefore. 
Although. For. Nor. Though. 
Altho*'. However. Or. Unleſs, 
And. os Otherwiſe. Whereas, 
As. Left. Save. Wherenpon, 
Becauſe. Likewiſe, Since: Whether, * 
Both, Moreover. So. 0D - 

But. Neither. That. | 


Do any other words eonnect ſentences beſides 
thoſe which are called Con junctions? 

Yes: the Relative Pronouns, ho, which, **. ; 
as, for example, . 

Bleſſed is the man wn feareth the Lord, anv 
keepeth his commandments. 


How many ſorts of Conjunctions are _ 2 

There are many; as, 

The Copulative, which joins the 8 ex- 
preſſing continuation; they are, as, and, alſo, both, 
neither, nor, &c. . . ſaw, e. 
quered.. 
| Extitia and Louila were there, Caroline was ale 
— -.. 


| The Digjundive,expreſing oppoſition; a3, e, | 
O's ' RET? " | | 2 
Ex. green or blue, either, 41 Q '7 


eli 3. ; The 


The Conceſlive, expreſlng conceſſion ; as, though, 
although. 
Dr 


The Cauſal, * a cauſe ; as, for, becanſe, 
ke. 
Vou are happy, becauf you are "ie. 


The Final, expreſſing an end, that, c. 

She read it twice, 5 ſhe. might underſtand i 8 
better. / - 

The Conditional, SQ: Alen, if, bes 
&c. 

If you are attentive, you will improve. 

The Exceptive, expreſſing HT + . 
"wks; &c. 8 

Except you ſpeak, a i 2 

The — ny 3 . 


rot. 20 11 (41 TH "$64 


Wiherber it be you or l. 


Are theſe words always Conjun&ions ? 
Worrh they are ſometimes Ad verbs; nul the ſenſe 
— ean determine when they a uſed — 


8 and when as Adverbs. D 
Are they always either Conjunttions 7 Ad- 
verbs ? 85 
In general they are, thqugh /e is ſometimes a 
Prepoſition, and bat, and whether, are ſometimes 
Pronouns, nw ud 05977 14 


86 Conjunctions. 


3» 


T ** Have 
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"Have not ſome Conjunctions their correſpondent 
Conjunctions belonging to them? 
Ves: they are ſuch as anſwer to each othiy 1 in the 
conſtruction of a ſentence ; as, 


Though, 3 anſwering to yet, or never- 


theleſs.. 
Ex. Although ſhe is young, yer the is not hand- 


ſome. 
| Or, to whether. 


Whether i it were I or you. 
Or, to either. 
Either this book or that. 
| Nor, to neither. 
Neither the one nor the other. 1 
| 4s, to as 3  exprefling a compariſon, 
4 Lf white as fnow. | : 
I think Milton 47 great a poet as Virgil. 


e Se, to as ; implying : a compariſon, -— 
The e city ids Briſtol 1 is not near AIR as that of 


London. 
950 ' Gia, to 6 
It is /o obyious that I need not mention it. 


a Lo, to that; expreſſing a conſequence. _ 
2 V0 Q nd ord heb] feel alle. 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS, 


IP STLALLIHESE To co nr, 


.; Compencrions join the ſame Caſes together; 
as; SB&\and l will read; foe takght BER and ME 1 
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$8 Of Interjeftions. 

There are two ſorts of words which connect ſen- 
tences, viz. Relatives and Conjunctions; as, Nied 
is the man, wo feareth the Lord, Ax D keepeth his 
commandments. | | 

The Relative 2, after the Conjunction Han, 
mal? be put in the Objective Caſe; as, Vitus, tban 
WHOM 10 prince was more beloved, fucceeded bis, fa- 
ther Veſpaſian. 

Some Conjunctions require the fedicaire, lime 
the Subjunctiue Mode after: them: others have no 
influence at all on Modes: 

When the Conjunction occaſions the ſenſe to be 
doubtful or uncertain, it takes the Subjunctive 
Mode after it; as, Ir there BE any thing that 
*« makes human nature appear ridiculous, it is pride; 
or, THoucm he rern, he ſhall not be 85 caſt 
docun. * 
The Conjun&tions chat are of a olive ue abſo- 
ſolute nature, require the I ndicative Mode, or.ra- 
ther leave the Mode to be determined by the other 

circumſtances and ada the ſentence. ' 


97 1 Weirertohs 
Harb: an Interjedtion '$ 6h 


"It is a word that expreſſes ſome paſſion 
of che mind; as,” Ala, / Ob- Has Nr. It is 


ſo called, becauſe Interjections are introduced be- 
| tween 


2120 T 


Aid. is uſed with the Prepofition With before a Perſony 


The Irregular Verbs. 89 


tween the parts of a ſentence, without making any 
other alteration in it. They are a kind: of natural 
ſounds to expreſs the affection of the ſpeaker. 

InTERjECT10ONS are put before Nouns, and the 
Nominative Caſe of Pronouns ;- as, O king live for 
ever ! O thou that liveſt in the heavens ! 


* 


A LIST or tnx 
IRREGULAR VERBS. 


The Engliſh Irregular Verbs are, 

Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſioe Parti- 
Radical An fe Tenſe. | ciple. 

Abide * * to Abode. | | 

* dwell, | $9743; 

An, or To be , Was, Been; | 
Ariſe, / Aroſe, Ariſen, 
Awake . Awoke, K [Awaked.F . 


_—— * 8 _—_— 


2 


and At or In before a Place. 


Þ+ To be, the Auxiliary Verb, by which the Verb Paſſive i is 
formed, The words marked i in Italics are the Auxiliary or 
Helping Verbs, which Ire deſective, that is,. wanting in ſome 


ef their parts, except the Verbs 4m, and Have, 


t All Verbs in this lift that have the regular Form in ufe, : 
as well as the irregular, arc marked with an R. T 
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go The Irregular Verbs. 


Preſent Tenſe, or "Pu or re n Parti- 
Nadical Form. fi Tenſe. ciple. 
Bear, 70 W Bate, | orn. { 
4 forth.” _ ws 1 v7 4 7 1 1 a 
Bear, to carry, © Bate, or Borez | Borne: { 
Beat, c Beat, cheat, or Beaten. 
Begin, Began, Begun. { 
Bend, Bent, x Bent. x 
Bereave, to de- Bereft, £/* hereſt. 
prive of. | | 
Beſcech}to bg, Beſbught, | |] Beſbught. 
or entreat. To: If 
Bid. Bade. Bidden. 6 
_ Bound. Bound. N | 
Bite. Bit, Bitten | 
Bleed, Bled,, Ble. ( 
Blow, . Blew, „dan Blown. © MW. { 
Break, Brake, or Broke. Broken. ( 
Breed, Bred, © © Bed. 
Bring, Brought, Brought. 
r | a 
\ Burk, c Burſt, Burſten. 
e e eee 
Can, Could. att = $12D . 1 
„ 7 53 o Caſt, we ut eaſt * 1 F 
Thoſe Verbs which a e Wade PTY x Care Inigater by 4 


contraQtion : thus, beat, from beated ; burſt, from burfied ; cat, . 
from cafted, uc. becauſe of the iſagrerable found of thi ſyl- . 
5 * N ZE OPEN) 4s 
2 : Catch, 
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Projent Tenſe, or  Paſtz or Imper- Paſſive Parti- 


Radical F orm, feet Tenſe. | ciple. 
Catch, Caught, a Caught. a 
Chide, Chid, Chidden. 
Chooſe, ar Choſe, -- Choſen: 

awe... * | 
Cleave, 10 ad- Clave, Cloven. 

here, to flick.” SEE HA 7 
Cleave, toſplit. Clove, Clave, Claven, or Cleft, 

RS e | 

Climb, zo hang Climb, 4 ©  [Climbed.], 

upon. . 2 0 


Cling, Clang, | . Clung. : 
Clothe, **. Clad, n N n. 
Come, Came, Come. . 4 
r ben. ag 


Crow, 5 Crew, & bs * [Crowed:] 1 K. 
Creep, G Crope, Fr + Crept. R * . 


Cut, | F Out, Tx 0 Cut. 

Dare , 7 ben Durt, lbared.] [ 
ture; = (ant 2 * „ 

afraid. E. K ${: iD 

Deal, * Deate; „Deal. n 

Dig. Dog, a [Digged], 

ys : a l Did. on | + * e 

een 

TT! N 4. — 

* * — — Verb aalen and Regulde 

Verb, | ſhes 5 
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Prem Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſi u. Parti- F 
Radical Form. fect Tenſe. eciple. , 
Do, #0 fer- Did, Done. 1 
form, Kc. } 4 x ated”) 
Draw, Drew, Drawn. GUY 
Drive, Prove, Drixen. ( 
Drink, . Drank, Drunk. . ( 
-Dwell, c Dwelt, z c Dwelt. © 0 
25S TY | ere 24919 0 
Eat, Ate, | Eaten. ( 
Fall, r Fillen ; 
Feed, S ( 
Feel, r 33 
Fight, Fought, Pought. 4 
Find, Found. Pound. I 
Flee f. Pled, r 
Fling, Flung. . Fluny. 1 
Fly, Flew, _ Plown. 
- Forſake, Porſook, Forſaken. ] 
Freese, Proe. Frongh, 2 
The Verb To do is a perfect Verb, It 1 peel as. : 


fications., It ſometimes meant to· act; a0, 
4 1. does the beſ bis circutftante alli us, 
Does 4oell, act nab y; angels could no more. 
Youngs 


+ It may be proper to diſtinguiſh this from the Verb e . 
Obſerve, that toe a . and a bird 711 — 6 
Wings. 


Freight, 
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Projent Tenſe, or Paſt, er Imper- N Paſſive Parti- 1 
Radical Form. ft Tenſe. ciple, a 
Freight; 7 foad | [Freighted,]) Fraught *. -n Þ 
« Hip with | I 
Get +, Gat, Got, or Gotten, *. 
Gila, Gilt, n 1 Gile. = oY 
Gird, Girt, = + Girt, n 2 
Give, Gave, Given. 1 
Go, My of * Went, Gone. * 
-Grave, to carve. [ Graved, ] Graven. ! 
Grind, Ground, Ground, 4 
Grow, - Grew, | Grown, 4 
Have, Had, 7 Had. 5 
Hang t. Hung. | Hung, or | a 
197 » Huanged. 1 
Heave, to lit. [ Heaved, ] aa - Heven. & 1 
| * cientlyHovell, 1 
Her. en er. R. 


N 1 Iz: — 


. 
— 
» 4 „ <a 


* en odlexres, that © Frongheteers rather 20; ha 
« an Adjective, than the Participle af the Verb To freights 
% which has regularly Freighted.”? | 


I The Verb #© ger, uſed by way 4 js, Ithink; 

r and inelegant; as, I bave GOT @ very goed pen; ſbe 
- bat gor gene: To lay I bave any thing is ſufficient. 

(7 Different Participles of the ſame Verb are ſometimes uſed 
in different ſenſes. Wan 246k 37h . | 
coat is bung up. 

The Paſt Time bove, and Participle boves, were for 
N now the regular Form is preferred, 


» 
1 


* 2 
= — 
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= T enſe,or. Paſt, of Impar-". 6 Parti- 
Radical Form. feat Ten. » ciples 


Hew, 10 cat, or [Hewed,] 1} Henn. 900001 + 


| chop. Ser tv 
Hide, Hid, Hidden. 

Hit, 40 Arite, © Hit, 5 e Hit. N 
Hold, 4 118 Held, 4 * Holden, or Held, 
Hurt, # . 123 Cc Hurt, A Hurt. bY. « 
Keep, 2 Kept, 5 kKepft. 
Knit, „„ , Knit, or Knitted. 
Lade, | [Laded,} ., Laden. 

. Lead; Led, Led. . 
Leave, Left, Kea 
Lend. 4 Lent, ER en +5 
Let, Let, _c Let. 

Light , Light., Light. 


* When Let ſigulſies to let down; as, It var let doton in « 
3 or to permit; us, Ler ber not burt me, (ire permit, or 

ſoffer, her not to hurt me) the Paſſive Participle is like the 
Imperfet, or Paſt Tefiſe it; but when'it Hgnifiesto hinder, 
as in the following example from Shakeſpeare, „ Let bin 
5 think wwhat; be will, be all not LET me frow afting a: 
” I ought,” its ef Paſſive. is 9 See Johnſon's 
Piciasn. | 

+ When the irregular Paſ Time, and Patticiple; of thi: 
Verb is uſed, it is PIE ST whos r e 
Form is pronounced long; at, | 

Preſent, lights Paſt, dighted. .. .Pantiz3ple, 


The 2 Form is pte ferable, and mofl uſed in . 
ie, 


* 


— 
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Preſent Tn 75 Paſt „ er Imper-, Paſſve Harti. 
Radical fen. fed Je. e, 
Lie -, 70 e Lay, lie Lien, or Lain. 
down: : | 
Load, to freight; I Loaded, Laden. 
Loſe, Toſt. . Loſt, 
' avtth a ſeythe. 
Mut +. 
Ought t, 0 Ought. * i 


Fbis Neuter Verb Lie, is frequently confounded with the . 
Verb To ley, ie. to put or place, which is Active, and a Re- 
gular Verb, 80 it is ſaid, very improperly, where did * 
LAY loft nigbt, inſtead of where did you 1x ? 
+ Maft is an imperfect Verb; it means, to be obliged t it 


is only uſed. before = Verb, Ma generally marks the Preſent 
Time; as, 


60 n the pow r = 
& That made ut, and for us this ample world. 
« Be infilttly goods” 575 A bee 18 8 
It often is applied in a Future Senſe; as, T 396 
© Remember 1 am built of clay, and mvsT p 
& Reſolve to my originary duft."* SANDYS..* 
u impttes Nereffity 5 as, I muſt pou | 
t og fignifter duty; as, J rught to bebang well. Outzht 
uſed only in the Indicative, See page 65. 
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Pra Fi e Hager: — bn. 
4 3 ad Tenſe, . el. xy 


OO „ 

4 Rend, te tear. Rent. Rent. pp 
| Ride, ; Rode, Rid, or Ridden. 
King. Rang. Rang, -, 
Riſe, Roſe, Rien. 
Rive, to lt. [Rived ) Rixen. 
Rn Ran, —— 


- = - wa 
Std bat apo ng vi it 45 Y eit 7 
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i Ad. 


| Saw, o cut lese. San. x 
| x | - nvith a ſow. | G TT oz +4 IM 
, Say, to ſpeak. ald, ID 5 10 Said. * N 1 a 


See, 32.53 3d 0 Saw, 5 45 7198 Seen. r 
Seek, to ce for. Sought, Sought. n 
Sethe, . Sol, or Seethed, | Sodden. Soden 
Sell. Sold - Sold. > 3 
Send, „Ac 1 4457 Sent, ” 3 Sent. vr ka 
Set, | | ©.Set, $2 294974 12 8 Set. 182 0 11 
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ae regler Vethez 


furt, en/e;ors Paſt, or IE « Paſſer Parti- 
Radical Form. fe Tenſe. co Oe; + 
Shear, 7g cut. Shore, ® . Shorn. 
el, Shed, Shed. 
Shine, . Shone, x Shone. * 


298 3«« <7 3 


Shews ©. |; {Shewed,], Shen, 
* or 

Show, 6 2 [Showed, 2 

Shoe, 70 ft _ 1 4 


Gel,. 1 
Shot, Shot. 


| , Shrank, | | Shrunk, | 
Shred, rea inte e Shred, 6 Shred. 


* 


c Shut, a Shut. 

Sang, _.., Sung. 
| Sank, . Sunk. 2 
Sit, to fr 3 . Sat, or Sitten, 
Slay, to kill, . Slew, - Slain... 
Sleep, Slept, er 
Slide... t 2 Süd, > Slidden,,. 
Sling. to throw. Slang, 

Slink, to Heal out . n 

e aye... 9 TY 
lit. ſo cur length- o Slit. » ü A 60 

Ways. 
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Prgſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Pari 


Radical Form. fee Tenſe, ciple. 
Sow , to ſeatter [ Sowed, ] Sown. & 
3 „ 
Speak, Spake, or Spoke, Spoken. 
Speed, to nate Sped, Sped, or Speeded. 
haſte. | | 
Spend, Spent, Spent. 
Spill, Spilt, x Spilt. n 
Spin, Spun, or Span, Spun. 
Spit, Spat, Spitten. 
Split, c Split, n Split, or Splitted. 
Spread, c Spread, c Spread, 
Spring, Sprang, Sprung, 
Stand, Stood, | Stood. - 
Steal, Stole, Stolen. 
Stick, Stuck, Stuck. 
Sting, Stang, Stung. 
Stink, Stank, Stunk. 
Stride, to walk. , or Strid, Stridden. 
with long fteps. 
Strike, | . EY #725, or 
Stricken. 
String, Strung, Strung. 


® To ſew, to ſtitch with a needle and thread, is a regular 


Verb: Example, 


Preſent, I ſew; Paſt, She bas frwed the ſcam; Participle, 


It is well ſerved. 


12 | Strive, 


”"- 
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Preſent Tenſe,or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Parti- 


Radical Form. fed Tenſe, 
Strive, to endea- Strove, R 
vour. 


Strow, ar Strew, [Strowed,] or 


Wax, to grow. {Waxed,] 
Wear, WMWWWore, 
Weave, to work Wove, R 
with à loom. ; 
Weep, Wept, 
F 2 


o 


ciple. 


Striven. 


Strown. 


Sweat. 


Swollen, a 
Swum. 


' Swung. 


Taken. 
Taught, 
Torn. 
Told. 
Thought. 
Thriven. 


c Thruſt, 


to. ſpread or Strewed, 
ſcatter. | 
Swear, Swore, or ſware, Sworn. 
Sweat, _. Sweat, 
Swell, , puta {Swelled,] 
Swim, - Swam, 
Swing, Swang, 
Take, Took, 
Teach, Taught, 
Tear, to rend. Tore, or Tare, 
Tell, Told, 
Think, Thought, 
Thrive, to Throve, R 
proſper. | 
Throw, Threw, 
Thruſt, 70 C Thruſt, 
puſh. | ES 
Tread, Trod, 


Trodden. 
Waxen, 


Worn. 
Woven, x. 


Wept. 


Will, 
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100 The Irregular Verbs. 
Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Parti- 


Radical Form. fed Tenſe. ci ple. 
Will, —_ 58 | 
Win, 0 obtain, Won, 3% "I 
Wind, Wound, = Wound, or 
| Winded. 
Work, | Wrought, Rf _ Wrought, or 
| AZ 5 Worked. 
: Wring, to tai. Wrung, Rn Wrung, o 
3 e Wringed. 
F Write, Wrote, 2 : | Written. 
29099 
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EXAMPLE or 
' GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION, 


IN WHICH 


All the Paxrs of Sezzcn are explained. 


ETTER is a dry Morſel and Quietneſs there- 
4 with, than a Houſe fall of Sacrifices with Strife. 
This is Solomon's Opinion, Proverbs xvii. v. 1. 


Now, were we to look into the World, we ſhould 
find that Enmities ſeldom ariſe from deliberate Re- 
flection; but, too often, alas! from the moſt trifling 
Ineidents. Man is naturally impatient ; fo that, 
- forgetting himſelf in the firſt Moments, he is fired 
at a Trifle, which; had he diſregarded, would have 
died away of itſelf. | 


1 Berrza An Adverb of Compariſon *. — 
An Adverb is a Part of Speech 


—_ — — 


® Better is alſo the Comparative Degree of the Adjective 


Ceed : when it is an Adjective, you may join Thing to it with - 
out altering the ſenſe, See page 3. 
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102 An Example of - 


which may be joined to Verbs and 
Participles, and alſo to Adjectives 
and other Adverbs, to expreſs ſome 
qualities or circumſtances belong- 
ing to them. See page 3. 
18 A Verb. Indicative Mood, Preſent 
| Tenſe, of the Irregular Auxiliary 
perſect Neuter Verb, To be. Pre- 
ſent Tenſe, am; Paſt, was ; Parti- 
ciple Paſſive, den; third perſon 
ſingular Number, agreeing with 
the Nominative Caſe, Mer/el. See 
| the Verb To BE, page 50, 51. 
A The Indefinite Article, uſed in a 
large or unlimited ſenſe, not de- 
noting in this place any particular 
morſel 3 à is always placed before 
words which begin witch Conſo- 
nants, and only before words of 
the ſingular Number. See Page 6. 
—[n this place repeat, An Article 
is, &c. See page 2. 
DRY An Adjedive.—It is. an Adj. be- 
| cauſe it denotes the quality, or 
property of the Noun Sub. Meryl. 
It is compared by changing the) 
into 7, and adding er to form the 
Comparative, and 9% the Super- 
lative; as, drier, drigſt. See pages 
30 and 31. 


Mozse: 
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MortszL. A Subſtantive, fing. and com. 1 
— A Sub. is the Name, &c. See þ 

| page 2. .f 
AND A Conjunction Copulative. » 

A Conjunction is a word, &c. 4 

See page 4. 3z 
QuitTxEss A Subſtantive, derived from the b 
; Adjective Quiet, by adding the ter- 
mination xefs. 4 


THEREWITH, An Adverb. 6 
THAN An Adverb“, uſed only in Com- 
pariſon. —Adverbs are, as before. 
4 The Inde finite Article. 
Housx A Sub ſtantive common. 
- FULL An Adjective. 
or A Prepoſition.— A Prepoſition is 
| Pat, &c. See page 4- 
-Sacairices A Subſtantive common, plural 
Number. 


wit} A Prepoſition. 
STzirt. A Subſtantive. 
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Tais A - Pronoun Demonſtrative. 
\ Pronouns are, &c. page 18. Th:s 

is called a Demonftrative Pronoun, 7 

becauſe, &c. See page 23. | 4 


1s A Verb, as befure. 13 1 


— „ 


'* Biſhop Lowth ys, that Than, uſed after a Comparative 
word, is a —_ union : Ex. One mightier than I. 
14 Soro- 
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SoLOWON” s A Proper Name, fingular Number, 
Genitive or Pofſeffive Caſe; formed 
by adding , to the Nominative. 
See page 13.— A Subſtantive Pro- 
a | per is, &c. See page 8. - 
Orixtox. A Subſtantive. 


Now, A Conjundtion, 

WERE A Verb. Subjunctive Mood, (the 
Conditional Conjunction is un- 
derſtood) Imperſect Tenſe, of the 
Verb 7 be; firſt Perſon plural, 
agreeing with the Nominative 

X . Cafe e. 
2 N A Pronoun Perſonal: firſt Perſon 
EX £14 plural, Nominative Cafe, —Pro- 
nouns are words, &c. The Per- 
ſonal Pronouns are, &c. They par- 
take, &c. They differ from Nouns, 
&c. See page 18, 19. 
ro A Prepoſition. Before a Verb, it 
| 15 the ſign of the Infinitive ow: 

| See page 37. 
00x 4 Regular Active Verb: Infinitive 
| Mode — A Verb is a word where- 
by ſomething, Kc. A Verb Ac- 

tive denotes, &c. See page 34. 

The Infinitive Mode exprefles, &c. 


See page 36. 


LR TO 
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INTO 
THE 


WorLD, 
WER 
SHOULD 


FIND 


THAT | 
ExMITIES 


SELDOM 
ARISE 


A Prepoſition, as before. 


The Definite Article—An Article 
is, &c. The Definite or Demon- 
ſtrative Article The determines, & &c. 
See page 5, 6. 

A Subſtantive. 

As before. 

A ſign of the Potential Mode. 
See page 38. And the conditional 


form of the Auxiliary ſhall, See 


page 43+ 
A Verb. Potential Mode, (fol- 


| lowing the fign Should Imperfect 


Tenſe of the Active irregular Verb 
To find. Preſent, find; Paſt, found ; 
Participle Paſtive, found. See page 


92. Plural Number, firſt Perſon, 


agreeing with the Nominative We. 
A Conjunction. 


A Subſtantive. Plural Number, 


Nominative Caſe. 


An Adverb of undetermined Time. 


A Verb Neuter. Indicative Mode, 
Preſent Tenſe, of the Neuter irre- 
gular Verb To ari/e. See page 89. 
Preſent Tenſe, ariſe; Paſt, aroſe ; 
Participle Paſſive, ariſen; third Per- 
ſon plural, agreeing with the No- 
minative Caſe Enmities.— A Verb: 

F 5- © Neater- 
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FROM 
DELIBERATE 
ReyrLECT1ON ; 
BUT, 
oo 
orrEx, 


LAS! 
FROM 


THE 
MOST 


TRIFLING 
- INCIDENTS. 


Neuter or Intranſitive, denotes, &c. 
See page 35. 

A Prepoſition. 

An Adjective. 

A Subſtantive. - 
A Conjuction disjunQtive. 

An Adverb. 

An Adverb of Time undeter- 
mined. | 

An Interjection, expreſſing Con- 
cern.—Interjections are, &c. See 
p. 88. 

A Prepoſition. 

The Definite Article. 

An Adverb.—It is alſo ſometimes 
the Superlative Degree of the Ad- 
jective Much. See page 31. It 
x in this place an Adverb, be- 
cauſe it is uſed to form the Su- 
perlative Degree of the Adjective 
Trifling. Example: Trifling is the 
Poſitive State; more trifling, the 
Comparative Degree; moſt trifling, 
the Superlative Degree.— All Ad- 
jectives of more than one Syllable, 
are generally compared by the Ad- 
verbs More, or Met; Les, or 
Leaf. See page 33. 

An Adjective. 


A Subſtantive plural. 
Max 
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Ma x. 


18 
NATURALLY 


IMPATIENT; 
ba: 
THAT, 
FORGETTING 


| #1 
HIMSELF 


— 


IN 
THE 
FIRST 
MomrenTs, 
BE 


A Subſtantive, Nominative Caſe, 
taken in the largeſt extent; (and 
may be changed into Markind, } 
therefore it is uſed without an 
Article before it. See page 8. 
As before, page 102. 

An. Adverb of Quality, formed 


from the Adjective Natural, by 


the addition of /y. See page 73. 
An Adjective. 

An Adverb. 

A Conjunction. 


The Active Participle, formed 
from the Active irregular Verb, 
To forget, by adding ting. See 
page 71.—A Participle is a word 
derived from a Verb, &c. See 


page 3 and 69. 


A Reciprocal Pronoun, formed by. 
adding the Subſtantive Se to the- 
Perſonal Pronouns in the. Objec-- 
tire Caſe. See page 2 * 

A Prepoſition. 

The Definite Article. 


An Adjective . Page 30. 
A Subſtantive. plural. 


A Perſonal Pronoun, 3. Per. ſing. 
Maſc. Gen. Nom. Caſe. Page 20 


Fir is likewiſe zu Adverb: Example; I rb;yght ſo at 
| i E & _ Its 


u oy * 
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FIRED 


AT 
A | 
TRrIFLE, 


WRICR, 


HAD 


DISREGARDED, 


2 
£ 
* 


Example % &c. 


A Helping Verb, as page 102. 
The Paſſive Participle of the Re- 


gular Verb To fire, (or, to be 


ih a paſſion) formed by adding 7. 
See page 51. —The Participle 
Fired, and the Auxiliary Verb 7:, 
make a Paſſive Verb. See page 36. 
Fired, is then the Indicative 


Mode, Preſent Tenſe, of the Paſ- 


ſive Verb, To be fired. Third Per- 
ſon ſingular, agreeing with the 


Nominative Caſe He. 


A Prepoſition. 

The Indefinite Article. 
Subſtantive, common, and fin. 
gular. 

A Pronoun Relative, referring to 
its Antecedent Trife.— Relative 
Pronouns are words that refer, &c. 


See page 22, 26, 27. 
A Helping Verb. 


A Pronoun Perſonal ; third Perſon 


fingular. 
The Participle Paſſive of the re- 
gular Active Verb To diftegard. 


Had difregarded is the Preter-plu- 


perfect Tenſe, and. Subjunctive 
Mode, of the Verb To difregard ; 
it is the Sub. Mode, becauſe it is 
conditional ; the word If is under- 
ſoo. See page 38, 39. 


We@ULD 
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wouLD A ſign of the Potential Mode, and 
the conditional form of a See 
page 38 and 43. 


HAVE DIED A Verb. Potential Mode, fol- 


lowing the fign Would, Preter- 


plaperfe&t Tenſe of the regular 


Neuter Verb To die. Singular 
Number, thixd Perſon agreeing 


with the Nominative Caſe Triſſe. 
AWAY An Adverb. 
or A Prepoſition. 


ITSELF, A Reciprocal Pronoun, formed by 
| adding Self to the Neuter Pro- 
noun /7, See page 25. 


Or ELLIPSIS. 


= qo omiſſion of a word neceſſary to the gram- 


matical-conſtruttion of a ſentence, is called 
ELLirsis; as, I beg you will come; for, I beg 


that you will come: I roſe at ſeven ; for, I roſe at 


' ſeven of the clock. The principal deſign of Ellip- 


fis, is to avoid repetitions, and to expreſs our ideas 
in few words. 


Alinof ail compound ſentences are more or leſs 
elliptical; it is therefore very neceſſary to attend 
to this figure, or mode of expreſhon, - 1 * 
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E X AMP L E SC, 
Wherein the method of ſupplying the elliptical 
words, and of analyzing ſentences, are pointed 


out. 
The Ellipſis of the Farr 


A” man, woman, and child; i. e. a man, (a): 
woman, and Ca) child. 

'The day and hour; 1. e. the day and (the) hour. 

Ellipfis of the Subſtantive. 

She is a good-natured, diligent, well-behaved child ; 
inſtead . of, She is a good-natured (child, and a) 
diligent (child, and a ) well-behaved child. | 

| The Ellipſis of the Adjective. 

Much rain and ſnow; 1. e. much rain, and 
{much ) ſnow. | 

The Ellipfis, of the Pronouns Perſona] and 
| Relative. 
T lowe and fear him ; 1. e. I love (him) and (1) 


fear him. | 
I have read the book you lent me; i. e. | have 


Tg the book CDi b.) you lent me. 

1 Ellipſis of the Verb. 
1 4. efire to hear aud learn; i. e. I defire to hear, 

and (1 defire) to learn. | 

The Ellipſis of the Adverb. 

Tobey fing and play moſt delightfully ; i. e. They 

dig (elt delightfully oy and 4 (the) play moſt de 
b 


ee 
e 


Of Ellipſis. III 


She reads and «writes well ; i, e. She reads (well, 
and (/e writes well. 


The Ellipfis of the Prepoſition. 
I gave them to your Brother and Sifter ; i. e. I 
gave them to your Brother, and [70 your ) Siſter, 


Ellipfis of the Conjunction. 
J defire you will be r! 1. e, I deſire (that 
you: will be good. 


Ellipſis of Part of a Sentence. 
Nature has given to animals, one time to act, an- 


ether to reſt; i. e. Nature has given to animals, 


one time to act, (and Nature has given to animal; } 
another (time) to reſt. 


«© There is nothing men are more deficient in, 
« than knowing their own characters. 
There is nothing (in which) men are more defi- 
cient, than (iz) knowing their own characters. 


«« A wiſe and ſelf-underſtanding man, inſtead of 


cc. aiming at talents he hath not, will ſet about cul- 
< tivating thoſe he hath.” | 

A wiſe (man and (a ). ſelf. underſtanding man, 
inſtead of aiming at talents (aubicb talents ) he hath 
not, (he, referring to man) will ſet about culti-. 
vating thoſe (talent. which ) he hath. N 


«« That we may enjoy ourſelves, let us be tem- 

e perate, chaſte, moderate ; that we may enjoy one- 
another, let us be benevolent, humane, chart. 

3112 7 1 
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«<< table; that we may enjoy God, let us be pious, 
« devout, and holy, deteſting the vices, and de- 
„ ſpiſing the vanitzes of this world.. 

That we may enjoy ourſelyes, let us be tem- 
perate, (that we may enjoy ourſelves, let us be ) chaſte, 
(and, that we may enjoy ourſelves, let us be.) mode- 
rate; that we may enjoy one another, let us be be- 
nevolent,  (that-wve may enjoy one another, let us br ) 
humane, (and, that we my enjoy one another, let us 
be) charitable ; that we may enjoy God, let us be 
_ pious, (that abe may enjoy God, let us be) devout, 
and (that we may enjoy God, let us be) holy, de- 
teſting the vices, and deſpiſing the vanities of this 
world. 


The wiſe and prudent conquer difficulties, 
By daring to attempt them, Sloth and Folly 

Shiver and ſhrink at ſight of toil and danger, 
And make th' impoſſibility they fear,” 

The wiſe (i. e. nen) and the prudent (i. e. mer, 
they referring to wiſe and prudent men) conquer 
difficulties, by daring to attempt them, (i. e. 4 f. 
culties.) Sloth and Folly [they } ſhiver and bey) 
mrink at [be ) fight of toil and Cat the fight of) 
danger, and (hey) make the impoſſibility [4hic> 
impoſſibility) they (Sloth and Folly ) fear. 
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Exzaciste 
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ExzRcisEs of inelegant and gl 
Conſtruction. | 


Mie. The Figures refer togthe Pages wherein che 
proper Conſtruction is to be found, 


ARTICLES. 
T is an uſeful book. page 6 
I will come in @ hour. 
It is in the form of @ urn, 
He is an Titus in. gaodneſs, 7 
And à Alexander for bravery. ' 


SussrANTIVES or Noun. 


bo 
* 
[. 
3 
6 
4 
; 
* 
* 
7 
} 
2 
tt 
| 


How many 4xifes are in the caſe ? 10 
A number of 44/7. 
Many s were loſt. | A 
The Lachs gathered the cherrys. 
Many ca, many oxes. Neu 11 


Mans and womans. . 

There are many Cherubs and Serapbe. 
The dies are againſt the players. 
The coiners have the dice. 

- »Goofes are very filly birds. : 
The ſhove}, poker, and tong. 12 
I received no thank for it. 0 


Charlottes 
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Charlottes book is very neat. page 13 
She read one of Gays fables. 

The Kings picture. 

| To-days leſſon is more difficult than yeſerdayr, 
but to-morrews will be more ſo than either. 


13 and 77 
She flies on eag/er's wings. | 14 
What are Concord or Agreement? 17 
1 My people does not confider. 
The aſſembly were very numerous. 
Demoſthenes and Cicero was great oratars. 7 


PRONOUNS, 


Tt was me who wrote the letter. 19 
It was ber who ſpake, though you took it to 
be 7. 
Her and me will read. 20, and 87 
Them and me learn to dance. 19 
"Them are very good pears. 
I blame cy. 
Him commends ye, or they. 
. 
a kindneſs. 22 
; The perida <obich you ſent... | 
- He praiſes B- | 25. 
We did it ear-/elf. | 
. 
ou, and your ſiſter. 26 
: You and thy family, and all that is zhine. 
Doſt chen not perceive that all will be youre. 
n Your Ea 
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Pour lifter came to ſee ther, pape 26 
Yew memory is good, but thou duſt not exer« 
cile it. | 
| When ſteals my purſe. | 
I that eats. 27 
The fruits which 7: produced. 
That ſhepherd which firſt taught. 
She when is diligent deferves e de re 
warded. 
Hannibal was one of the greateſt been 
which the world ever ſaw. | 
The maſter wwheaxr taught us. 
The child I faw. 
Who bade you to play? Her. 27 and 28 
Who are diligent? Us. © | 
Who are idle ? Them. 
Mr. E ——— taught fe and 7. 
With doe do you play? 
Do you know with which you play ? 
rng 
Lou are wiſer than me. 
You love her more than J. 
That is the King who Alexander conquer- 
ed. | 2 
 AvjxcTrvas, | 
A more wiſer man. ; | * 0 
The maß ſtrongeſt thing. 31 
The oft beſt pen, and the . we 


paper. 


. | ' : 
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The: le/er it is, the wor fer it will be. page 31 


The beautifuleft flower. f, 33 
VerBs. 
Parents governs, and children obeys... 40 


The bad prides themſelves in their folly, but 
good minds alone is vain of their virtues, 

Small miſtakes becomes great by frequent re- 
petition. 

I lowes to be employed. 

Whatever you undertakes, be unless to ex- 
cel. 

I waſt in town when you was. 41 
1s your nd! in town z 
Obſerve when the Conſonant a are doubled. 42 
Thou forgeteft all that is taught thee. 

He that forgererh his duty, does, W100g., 
He robeth them of their due. 
She cryeth, but no one priyeth. 


45 
You attend to your ſtudies as ſhe do. 
Doth ſhe go to the play to-olght | 46 
Will 1 go out ? vhs = 
- _Werel to omit my leſſon, I dune be guilty 
of a fault. - 48 and 49 


Were 
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Were you to be idle, you — —— 
able. page 48 and 49 
I ſhould be uneaſy was I, or ann 


undeſervedly. 38 


Though he æorites. 
Tf Jas to write. 
Tf ſhe learns her leſſon ſhe will do right, 59 


I was never teached to do ſo. 61 

She teached me to do it. | "3 

Children loves play. 5 and 68 
The ſtreets zs dirty. gie 

The ladies has been walking. a 

Socrates and Plato was wiſe: - | 68 


They var the moſt eminent _hiloſophers of 
. 1 
V, ye ignorantly worftip, a. declare I un- 
to you. | 
Pri Fio rr own 


She is a loveing child. 69. 70, and 71 

The middle ſtation of life ſcems to be che 
3 r ee e. 
dom. 70 

Poverty turns our thoughty upon lub 4 
our wants, - 

Theſe are the.rules of e * the * 
ferving which, you may avoid: miſtakes. 

You are continually — the ſame 
faults. 9 e 71 


lam very deſirous to / you. 5764150 
11 N The 


x3 : Exerciſes. 


The book was zwrote for you. page 72 
It was aurate for your improvement. 

She is inſtructing ave. 

He was admoniſhing Hey. 

I was argſe when you called. 89 
I have began to write. $4 90 
I beſeeched her to hear me. 

The wind &/owwed it about. 

It was broke by the wind. | 
We have cho/e ſome good bock s. 91 
She ome yeſterday to ſee me. 8 
I dared not to go in the ar. 65 and 91 
The ground was dug up. | 
The coach was drawed by four horſes 4.592 
It was drove away. 

I- drunk. vine ſome. time ago, but I have not 
drank it lately. 

I have ate enougg. 
She has fell down airs. 
When the child ſaw the dog, he fre away, 

The bird fed from the cat. 

She was forfook by all her acquaintance. | 
The water is almoſt _ | {1 
The ſhip was Fraight.. DO Anme i993 
e dee Nee 
She has gor one. N 
Have you got thyakdag for me 
I have gave away many of them. 

I would have went to ſee her. 
I have went there often. 


Are 
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Are the knives grinded? page 93. 
My tree is growed very much, | 

A man was hung yeſterday for a robbery. 
The coat is hanged up. 

The room is hanged with green paper. 
The man hove his load on his ſhoulders. =) 
My book was hided behind the harpſichord ? 94 
I &nowed that. 

Are the candles /i: ? No, but the fire is lit. 


Where did you lay laſt night? 95 
Lie the paper on the table. 

I rang the bell. | 96 
The bells were rang all fax. 


Were you ro/e when I called? 
I have ro/e early all the week. 
Who was it that ran? 
Louiſa and Charlotte run. 
At leaſt they /ayed ſo. 
I have /aw many. | 
Who /i theſe words to mufic ? 
The houſe was ook by the wind. 
The ſheep were Gore. | 97 
I have feed her often how to do it. 
I never was ſpowed it myſelf. 
Is the muſlin rank by waſhing 2? 
It Srunt very much. 
Could ſhe have /ang'the ſong 2 - 
Miſs C ſung it very well. ; : 
They unt one ſhip, and one was ant before. 


Pray 


Pra et in that chair? 
Jet in it beſore. 8 
How many men were few in baader 
One man ſunk away. 
= Some were upte with the ſword. | 
= - The eee ben 
pot. 98 
| When you Ard ch hs ſeams K it is well 
ſocued, you ſha ll go and jew the flower-ſceds, . 
I have pe to you very often. wg H . 
J have /pended all my money. 2925 1 
© 2 It rung up, but did not take Sag 1 ks 
All the fruit is r 2 


The bee fung me very much: n 355 if 

My ſiſter alſo was fung by it. Soph 1 

They have frove to do well: JPET 21 26/4 1 99 

The bird-ſeeds were n all over” me 
room. 5 


They could not believe kis word; heres 
he was /wore, (i. e. 822 


Hou / prettily the fiſh-Javam. fs 
<2 My. book is tek outof its place. W 
© Your book ie e. * . 
ns That man has c6706:4657 mark. e 
If you had rrod in the . pl 
My hat is wwore out. 1 71 
Miu exerciſes Serta 1&6 
ä hu yt ** n 
yet 


A DVER B on | 


qu 


8 E 


— ZR * We 41s. 
Bad Helin "I is a proof of careleſneſis. __ 5 
How -aiftresFalis ſuch a ſituation! | 
Write more full-on the ſubject. 
Extreme umwilling. . __ 
Ack tab, to your a, 
Your ſiſter has done exiillnt well, 

only ingi different well. N 
Grammar teaches us to elk proper. x 
Rhetoric inſtructs uz to ſpeak elegant. 
I cannot eat none. © 12468» 
She cano/ read uo more. | 
Ihe is wiſer thin zin. 

Moria is not ſo tall aa h-. 

| pF: is greater tian 1% 
She loves her better than auen 
She ſpeaks * —gůꝛ— — : - 


41 4 is mY 1 41 


„ 22 1 2 
F* i 


Panropy rau on 3 0 a 
That is n wich I1ank- w pleaſed | 


With, n J1 CST Ap "Y 
Whom ſhall 1 ile! it . en 
Who do you ſpeak 7 on 


They have not ſent the bock Twantedy ten- * 
quite diſappointed an 1 Ie „ £6657 B05 GASES 
I have read it, and an diſappointed reh {4 94. 
He values himſelf by it. TY MI 
You have beſtowed your favours: to very . 

q 8 „ 
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It fell into their notice or cognizance, page 84 

She is engaged into a quarrel. 

She wasreſtored zo favour. 

She accuſed her companion fer having be- 
trayed her. | 

Nothing ſhall make me ſwerve out of the 
path'of goodneſs, 

I wilt gordiſſent 4vi7h her. 

Is it a diminution to, or a derogation of their 
judgment? 

I am averſe 7o this, T have an averſon - 
avards it. 
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ConjJUuncTlons. 


Neither the one, or the other. | 87 f 
Neither riches, or honour. | | 
So white as ſnow. 
FE am /o buſy, as I cannot anſwer you. | 
Neither ip this room, neither in the other. 
It is /o clear, I need not explain ĩt. 
This ian near as large ar that. | 
She and me will read together. | { 
She taught he and me to read. 
Titus, than who no prince was mose beloved, 
| N any thing that makes human na- 
— Rag SJ 
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Maxlus and REPLEZCTIONS, 
BY WAY OF 


X. BX CIS EBU 


EPE ATE imitation inſinuates itſelf inte 
the manners. 
Moſt Arts require long ſtudy and application, 
but the moſt uſeful Art of all, that of pleaſing, re- 
quires only the deſire. 


We may be as _ as we pleaſe, if we to 

be good. 

Thoſe generally alk 38 "os leaſt 88 

3 you think twice before nene you will 
ſpeak twice the better for it. | 

Omiſſion of good We of evil; | 

Nl habits are more eakily n to-day than 
to- morrow- . 

Awkwurdneſs is a more real diſadvantage chan it 
1s generally thought to be; it often occaſions ridi- 
cile, it always leſſens dignity. 

We ſhould never deſpiſe people for want of na · 


wal part, but for making a wrong uſe of them. 
G 2 Gene- 
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Generoſity is an eſſential virtue: the ſoul grows 
narrow and confined when we are thinking only of 
Economy z we muſt know how to ſpend, and how 

to give. | 


Take care that Learning does not make you poſi- 
tive or pedantic ; the more people really know, the 
leſs they affect to ſhew it. 


Improper reading is che ruin of young minds: 
forbidden books ought to be conſidered in the light 
of evil company. 


well choſen books are our belt friends: we find 
them always ready when we want them; and when 
judiciouſly choſen they always ſpeak the truth to us. 


Vou muſt not expect to ſind Study always agree- 
able: like the Roſe, it has 2 its 3 on" 1s not 
without its thorns. f 


The beginning of every Science is difficult ; and 
nothing but aſſiduity and labour will enable you to 
taſte the pleaſures of it. 


A moderate underſtanding, with diligent and 
well- directed application, will go much farther than 
a more lively genius, if attended with that impa- 
tience and inattention, which too often accom Panies 
quick parts. Hb 122 rt N 21 15 . 

Inattention to the a buſineſs, 15 it What! it 
will ; the doing one thing, and thinkin; At the ſame 


time of another 5 6r the" — to do two things 
8 | 2 d „ 2 at 
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at once; are the never. fuiling - ſipns of a | little 
frivolous mind. 


LOVE ff LEARNING. 


The ſophiſt Lucius, being come to Rome, one 
day met the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, and aſked 


% 


him where he was going? ©, am going, replied 


that prince, ** to, hear the leſſons of the philoſopher 


« Sextus,” Lucius, aſtoniſhed, lifted up his hands 


to ſignify his ſurprize. There is nothing in this 

« that ought + to aſtoniſh you,” replied Marcus 
Aurelius; it is not a diſgrace at any age to 
learn what one does not know.“ 


It is a hard thing for a man to ſay, I don't E 
it hurts his pride : but mould not the ee be 
daes, hurt it much more? 


To be well acquainted with one's native and 


guage is nothing to boaſt of; but not to be well 


yy grey n it, is a 5 210 rer 


- - 
"= = 2 [3 = © EY _ 


— — 


Never, failing i is a compound word, (an Adjective) made 
of the Adverb never, «nd. the Active Participle of the Verb 
% fail. M1 v3 
I Ougb!, a DefeQive Verb, hong woes? 3 — is ſome- 
times a Subſtantive: Example; Fer cugbt I know; 1. for 
any thing that 1 know, It is chiefly uſed in Poetry, Ex- 


ampler 
2303 : &« But of this be fares | 
zecke eee ne ve. erp hag 1. * 


Mirren. 


G's Inſtead 
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Inſtead of Jeoking down with contempt on the 
crooked in mind or in body, we ſhould thankfully 
look up to God who hath made us better. 

It was a good method obſerved by Socrates ; 
when he found in himſelf any diſpoition to anger, 
he would check it by ſpeaking leu, in hr RED 

io the motions of his diſpleaſure. 


A good man ſhines amiably through all the ob- 
ſcurity of his low fortune; and a wicked man is a 
Poor little wretch in the midſt of all his grandeur, 


Familiar converſation ought to be the ſchool of 
learning and good breeding. We ought to make 
maſters. of our friends, ſeaſoning the pleaſure of 
converſe with the profit of inſtruction. 


Good-nature is the very air of a good mind, the 
Ag 0's gonepene foul, and the peculiar foil jn which 
ied wn cram 

Pythagoras uſed to-ſay, that thaſe who reproved 
us, were greater friends to us, than thoſe who flat- 
tered us. | 

There is but one ſolid Nleaſure in life ; and that 
is our Duty. How miſerable then, how unwiſe, 
-how -unpardonable are they, who make that one 
> Pais / 

There is nothing fo delightful, ſays Plato, as 
the hearing, or the ſpeaking of truth. For this 
reaſon there is no converſation ſo agreeable as that 


of the chk of * who hears without any 
deſign 
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deſign to betray, and ſpeaks without any intention 
to deceive. 

Nothing appears fo low and mean, as lying and 
diſſimulation; and it is obſervable, that only weak 
animals endeavour to ſupply by craft, the defects of 
ſtrength, which nature has not given them. 

There never was 2 hypocrite {o diſguiſed, but he 
had ſome mark or other ſtill by which he might be 
known. 

There are lying looks, as well as lying words ; 
diſſembling ſmiles, deceiving ſigns, and even a ly- 
ing ſilence. 

In the morning think what thou haſt to do; and, 
at night, aſk thyſelf what thou haſt done. 


Avoid, as much as you can, the company of all 
vicious perſons whatſoever ; for no vice is alone, 
and all are infectious. 


Never triumph over any ** Or" 
tions; but conſider, if the party taxed for his de- 
ficiency in ſome things, may not likewiſe be prag 
for his proficiency in others, 

No people have more faults than nan 
tend to have none. 


The ordinary manner of ſpending their time, is 

the only way of judging of people's inclination and 

genius, | 

It was a memorable practice of Veſpaſian, 

throughout the whole courſe of his life, that he 
G 4 called 
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- called himſelf to an account every night for the ac. 
3 tions of the paſt day ; and, as often as he found 
3 he had paſſed any one day without ſome good, he 
Y entered upon his en this memorial, „1 have 
loſt a day.” 


It ĩs a ſure method of obliging in converftion, to 
mew a pleaſure in giving attention. 


Pride and Vanity, the vices oppoſite to Humility . 


are the ſources of almoſt all the work faofts; both 
of men and women, 


Pride and ill-nature will be hated- in pit of 
a1 the wealth and greatneſs in the world: Civi- 
 lity is always ſafe; but Pride creates us enemies. 


As the elegance of dreſs adds grace to beauty 
itſelf, ſo delicacy in behaviour is the ornament of 
the moſt beautiful mind. | 


Is there a word that will offend ? Is there a tale 
thy companion chuſeth not to hear? Avoid it in 
thy diſcourſe; ſo ſhall ſhe honour thy pradence, 
and applaud hy good · nature. 


The ſureſt ien of a noble diſpoſition, is to have 
- no Envy in one's nature. 


Emulation is a noble paſſion, as 5 it ſtrives to excel 
by raiſing itſelf, and not by depreſſing another. It 
z a ſure method of obliging in company. 


Let that courteſy diſtinguiſh your demeanour, 
that ſprings not ſo much from ſtudied politeneſs, as 


17 a mild and gentle heart. 
Let 


22 . e "IC 
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Let your conduct be the reſult of deliberation, 
never of impatience. Speaking impatiently to ſer- 
vants, or any thing that betrays inattention or ill- 
humour, is criminal. | | 5 if 


Ancient Lacedemon affords an admirable in- 

ſtruction for ſubduing our paſſions. Certain oc- 

cupations were appointed for each fex, for every 
hour, and for every ſeaſon of life. 


In a life always active, the paſſions: have no. op- 
portunity to deceive, ſeduce, or corrupt. Induſtry 
1s an excellent guard to virtue. ä 


Diligener, induſtry, and proper improvements of 
time, are material duties of the young: to nb pur- 
poſe are they endowed with the beſt abilities, if 
they want activity for exerting them. 


Let it be remembered, that none can be Glei- 
ples of the Graces, but in the ſchool of Virtue; 
and that thoſe who wiſh to 0 lovely,. muſt, * 
early to he good. | 


To be maſters of ourſelves = habits, it ĩs * 
diſpenſably neceſſary, that our Thoughts be good 
and regular, which is effected by good converſe, 
either with Books or Perſons : hence we may know 
_ ©. ourſelves, and adopt particular remedies to our 
' weakneſs ; for there is nothing impoſſible, that is 
- neceſſary to the accompliſhment of our happineſs. 


__ The prying Eye is a foe to itſelf, and the liſtening 
Ear will hear itſelf ſlandered. Art thou inquiſitiye 


PL 


_ {elf, and thou wilt 6ad employment within, 
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aſter deeds of ſcandal and reproof, enquire of thy- 


Before thou openeſt thy lips to ſpeak, reflect 
whether thou knoweſt the truth of what thou art 


about to ſay, or underſtandeſt the matter thereof; 


elſe thou mayſt be detected in a falſhood, and thy 
aſſertions may TIES eee 
Randing,. 


Let thy promiſes be few, and ſuch 1 


perform; leſt thou art reduced to break thy word, 


and it be hereafter reckoned of no account. 

True philoſophy, ſays Plato, confiſtg,more in Fi- 
delity, Conſtancy, Jaſtice, Sincerity, and in the 
Love of our Duty, than in a great capacity. 

Wealth and titles are only the giſts of Fortune; 
but peace and content are the peculiar endowments 


of a awe/l-4/po/ed mind: a mind that can bear Af- 
* Aiftion without a murmur, and the weight of a 
' plentiful Fortune without vain-glory ; that can be 


familiar without meanneſs, and reſerved without 
"NED 
Vicious habits are ſo great a ſtain to human na- 


ture, and fo odious in themſelves, that every perſon, 


actuated by right reaſon, would avoid them, though 


he was ſure they would be always concealed both 
from Gon and men, and had no future punaſſunent 
2 upon them. | 


Nis obſerved, that the moſt cenſorious, are gene- 


aid leaſt judicious ; who, having nothing to 


recommend 
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recommend themſelves, will be finding fault with 
others. No man envies the merit of another, that 
bas any of his own. 


Ill-nature is a contradiction to the laws of Pro- 
vidence, and the intereſt of mankind ; a puniſhment 
no leſs than a fault to thoſe that have it. 


It is uſual with obſtinate perſons to regard neither 


truth in contradicting, nor benefit in diſputing. 
Poſitiveneſs is a certain evidence of u weak judg- 
ment. 

It is a good rule for every ane who has a compe- 
tency of fortune, to lay aſide a certain 8 
of his income for pious and charitable uſes; he 
will then always give eaſily and chearfully, _ 

Be always at leiſure to do good ; never make bu- 
 fineſs an excuſe to decline the offices of humanity, 

It was a ſaying af Pliny, that he eſteemed him 


the beſt good man, that forgaye others, as if he 
were every day faulty himſelf ; and who abſtained 


from faults, as if he pardoned ne-body. 
Henry III. of France, aſking thoſe about him, 


one day, What it was that the Duke of Guiſe did 


to charm and allure every one's heart? received 
this anſwer: Sir, the Duke de Guiſe does good to 
every body without exception, either direMy by 
Himſelf, or indirectly by his reommendations : he 
is civil, courteous, liberal; has always ſome good 
to ſay of every-body, but never ſpeaks i of any; 
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and hence the reaſon he reigns in men's hearts, 2 
abſolutely, as your Majeſty does in your kingdom. 
Caligula made himſelf ridiculous by the ſoftneſs 
and fantaſticalneſs of his habit; and Auguſtus was 


as much admired for the * and gravity of 
his. — * 


Small. 1639 become great by frequent 
repetition; as ſmall expences, ere I% 3 
waſle a large revenue. 
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Whatever you diſlike in another perſon, take care 
to correct in 1 —— yp * a 
better practice. h „enen. 

Ia the morning, think what thou haſt to do; and, 
at night, aſk thyſelf what thou haſt done. 


An idle body is a kind of monſter in the crea- 


tion: all nature is buſy about him. How wretched 


is it to hear people complain, that the day hangs 
heavy upon them; that they do not know what to 
Ido with themſelves! How monſtrous are ſuch ex- 
preſſions among creatures who can apply themſelves 
to the duties of religion and meditation; to the 
reading of uſeful books; who may exerciſe them- 
ſelves in the purſuits of knowledge and virtue, and 
every hour of their lives make themſelves wiſer 
and better than they v were before! n 


Epaminondas, prince of Thebes, bad ſuch hatred 
to idleneſs, that, finding one of his captains aſleep 
in the day-time, he flew him; for which, act, being 

Las: reproved 
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reproved by his nobles, he replied, I left him as 1 
found bim; comparing idle men to dead men. | 


Let the enlargement of your knowledge be one 
conſtant view and deſign in life; ſince there is no 
time, or place, no tranſactions, occurrences, or en · 
gagements in life, which exclude us from this method 
of improving the mind, 


Endeavour to derive ſome inſtruction or improve- 
ment from every thing which you lee, or ne or 
which occurs in human life. | 

. *You may learn ſome uſeful leſſons from eh birds, 
and the beaſts, and even from the meaneſt inſect. 
Read the Wiſdom of Gop, and his admirable con- 
trivance in them all: read his Almighty Power, 
his rich and various goodneſs in all his works. 

From the day and the night, the hours and the 
flying minutes, learn a wiſe improvement of time, 


and be watchful to ſeize every opportunity to in- 
creaſe in knowledge. 


From the viciflitudes and revolutions of nations 
and families, and. from the various occurrences of 
the world, learn the inſtability of mortal affairs, the 
uticertainty of life, the certainty of death. | 


From the vices and follies of others, obſerve what 
is hateful in them; conſider how ſuch a practice 
looks in another perſon, and remember that it looks 
as ill or worſe in yourſelf, From” the virtues 
of others, learn ſomething worthy" of your imita« 
e blido t oat 3 PP IS rent, i 
ct; From 
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From the deformĩty, the diſtreſs, or calamiry of 
others, derive leſſons of thankfulneſs to Gov; and 
hymns of grateful praiſe to- your Creator, Governor, - 
and Benefaftor, who has formed you in a better 
mould, and guarded you from thoſe evils. Learn 
alſo eontentment in your own ſtate, and compaſſion 
to your neighbour under his miſeries. 

From your natural powers, ſenſations, judgment, 
memory, hands, &c. make this inference, that they 
were not given you for nathing, but for ſome uſe- 
ful employment to the -honour. of your Maker, and 
for the good of your fellow-creatures, as well as for 
your own-beſt intereſt and final happineſs. 

From the ſorrows, the pains, the ficknefles, and 
ſufferings that attend you, learn the evil of fin, and 
the imperfection of your preſent ſtate. From your 
own fins and follies learn the patience of Gon to- 
wards you, n 
Gop and mar. 

Thus from every appearance in nature, and from 
every occurrence of life, you may derive aatural, 
moral, and religious obſerwations to entertain, your 
minds, as well as rules of conduct i in the affairs re- 
lating to this life, and that which i is to come. 


| Quintilian, aſter having noted the difrront cha- 
racters of. the mind in children, draw, in à few 
words, the image of what he judged to be a perfect 
Scholar ;. and certainly it it a- very amiable one: 


N For my part,” ſays he, „ like a child whois 
& | encouraged 


£ 
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_ encouraged by cotta; is animated by a 
ſenſe of glory, and weeps when he is outdone. A 
noble emulation will always keep him in exerciſe, 
« reprimand will touch him to the quick, and ho- 
nour will ſerve inſtead of a ſpur. We need not 
fear that ſuch a ſcholar will ever give TY to 
ſullenneſs.” 


How great a value ſoever Quintilian ſets upon 
the talents of the mind, he eſteems thoſe of the 
heart far beyond them, and looks upon the former 
as of no value without the latter. 


In the ſame chapter, he declares, he ſhould never 
have a good opinion of a child, who placed his 
ſtudy in occaſioning laughter, by mimicking the 
behaviour, mien, and faults of others; and he gives 
an admirable reaſon for it: A child,” fays he, 
cannot be truly ingenious, unleſs he be good and 
virtuous ; otherwiſe, I ſhould rather chooſe to have 
him dull and heavy, than of a bad diſpoſition.” 


If Good we plant not, Vice will fill the mind, 
And weeds deſpoil the ſpace for flow'rs deſigned, 
The human heart ne'er knows a ſtate of reſt ; 
Bad tends to 4wor/e, and better leads to beſt : 

We either gain or loſe, we ſink or riſe, 

Nor reſts our ſtruggling nature till ſhe dies. 
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